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I My Loeb, 

; We hare th.e honour to address you on the subject of the constitu- 

' tional reforms which were initiated more than two years ago by His Excellency 
! the Viceroy in a minute reriewing the political situation in India. Lord 
‘ Minto then pointed out how the gro vth of education, encouraged by British 

• rule, had led to the rise of important classes claiming equality of citizenship, 

and aspiring to take a larger part in shaping the policy of the GoTemment, and 
i and he appointed a Committee of his Council to consider the group of questions 

( arising out of these novel conditions. Erom the discussions thus commenced 

; there was developed, by stages which we need not detail, the tentative project 
of reform outlined in the Home Department letter to local Governments, 
no. 2310-17, dated the 24th August 1907. After receiving your approval in 
Council, that letter was laid before Parliament and was published in England 
’ and India. The local Governments tq whom it' was addressed were instructed 
to consult important bodies and individuals representative of various classes of 
the community before submitting their own conclusions to the Government of 
India. These instructions have been carried out with great care and tborough- 

■ ness. 

2. Reception of the scheme . — Tbe provisional scheme thus submitted to 
the judgment of the Indian public comprised the creation of Imperial and 
Provincial Advisory Councils, tbe enlargement ot the Legislative Councils, 
and more ample facilities for discussing the Imperial and Provincial Budgets. 
Every feature of our proposals has aroused keen interest, and has met with 
ample and outspoken criticism from tbe most intelligent members of Indian 
society, and the voluminous correspondence which w'e now enclose may be 
regarded as an adequate and exhaustive expression of tbe views of those who 
are qualified to pronounce an independent opinion on the weighty and intricate 
matters now under consideration. In a country where the separation of classes, 

■ castes, races and communities, is so marked as in India, and little common 
national sentiment has as yet been evolved, tbe natural tendency is, as tbe 
Bombay Government have pointed out, for tbe advocates of each particular 

1 1 class or interest to consider how their own advantage can best be furthered, 
and to overlook the wider aspects of the subject. This tendency comes out 
K' strongly in the non-official opinions forwarded by the local Governments. 

^ ^5 From the landholders, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, the scheme has met 
ith a generally favourable reception. With very few exceptions, they either 
a^prqve of the proposals regarding Advisory Councils or make suggestions 


wMch leave their principle imtotiched,^They welcome the separate repr^enta- 
tion of the landowning interest on the Legislative Councils, and many of ^em 
lay stress on the condition that the member elected to represent their class 
must himself belong to it. The Muhammadans point out that the reforms of 
1892 paid no regard to the diversity of the interests involved, and that 
territorial representation, in so far as it was then introduced, has placed a 
monopoly of voting power in the hands of the profesional class. Mc®t of 
them express their satisfaction with the scheme of Advisory Councils, and they 
are unanimous in their commendation of the proposal to assign special seats 
to Muhammadans on the Legislative Councils, though some of them urge that 
the measure of representation offered to them, falls short of that which their 
numbers and influence entitle them to demand. On the other hand the leaders 
of the professional class regard the Advisory Councils as superfluous and 
illusory ; they protest against class electorates for the Legislative Councils ; 
and they demand the formation of territorial constituencies on a scale which 
would render their own influence predominant. Comparatively few opinions 
have been received from the commercial and industrial classes. But all of 
them, whether European or Indian, agree in complaining that their interests 
have received insufficient consideration and that they ought to have more 
members on the Imperial Legislative Council. 

3, The divergent opinions briefly summarised here bear striking testimony 
T. 4 . 1 . . iQ«o to the wisdom of Lord Lansdowne’s Gov- 

* emment m desonbixig Indian society as 
“ essentially a congeries of widely separated classes, races and communities, 
with divergences of interests and hereditary sentiment which for ages have 
precluded common action or local unanimity,” and in insisting that the repre- 
sentation of such a community could only be secured by assigning to each 
important class a member specially acquainted with its views. The conditions 
w^hich existed then are shown by the present correspondence to continue still. 
Indeed, the advance in general education, that has taken place since 1892, has 
added to the complexity of tlie problem by bringing to the front classes which 
were then backward, and by making them more keenly conscious of their indi- 
vidual interests and more disposed to claim separate representation by means 
of special electorates. In framing the greatly enlarged scheme of reform, 
which is explained below, we have given careful consideration to the views of 
all classes, and we desire to acknowledge the value of the opinions which have 
been submitted by the educated members of all communities who, though their 
number is relatively small, deservedly occupy a special position by reason of 
their intellectual attainments and the attention they have given to public ques- 
tions. With these preliminary observations we pass to the consideration, in 
fuller detail, of the actual proposals upon which we now submit our final 
•recommendations to His Majesty’s Government. 

AN IMPERIAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

4 Opinions on its eompodtion . — The considerations by which we were 
influenced in proposing the creation of an Imperial Advisory Ooxmoil are fully 
stated in paragraph 4 of our letter of 24th August 1907. The Council then 
suggested was to consist of about sixty members, of whom twenty were to be 
Rming Chiefs and the rest territorial magnates. The opinions of local 
Governments on the advantages of the scheme are divided. The views of the 
Madras Government are wholly adverse ; the Government of Bombay cordially 
agree with the principle involved, hut demur to the combination of Chiefs and 
territorial magnates, and suggest an. Advisory Oounoil of Ruling Chiefs for 
consultation on questions affecting them alone; the Lieutenant-Governors of 
Ben^l and the United Provinces approve. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Puiijab is opposed to a mixed Oounoil, but thinks that a smaller Council of 
Princes ,to disopss matters of imperial and general importance might be of 
advantage, and sugg^ts that to this Council there might he admitted a few men 
of wide reputation throughout India. The Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces takes substantially the same view. The Lieutenant-Governors of 
Burma and of Eastern Bengal and Assam approve generally of the scheme 
Most of i the nott-offioiajs receive mth enthusiasm the general principle of 


3 

associating the people more directly with the Government, but there is no 
unaj^imity in regard to the means by which this end may be attained, and tbe 
leading features of the Government proposal are generally condemned on 
various grounds. The main objections are that h uling Chiefs will not sit with 
subjects of the British Government, who are necessarily of inferior status ; 
that they have no knowledge of the conditions of British India, and that they 
would for that reason be useless either for the purpose of advising the Govern- 
ment, or of diffusing information to the people. As regards territorial 
magnates, it is alleged that they are out of touch with the people, and that 
their interests are necessarily adverse to those of the great body of agricul- 
turists. 

5. Gritioums on, the functions of the Oouncil. — Apart from the qualifica- 
tions of its personnel the proposed Council is criticised on the grounds that it 
would have no legal recognition and no formal powers ; that the Government 
would be under no obligation to consult it or to be guided by its advice; that 
its proceedings would he secret, and that Government would have discretion to 
publish or not to publish them as it thought fit; and that the views of a nomi- 
nated Council would command no respect if they were in conflict with those of 
the elected members of the Legislative Council, wbile if tlie two bodies concur- 
red in opposing the Government the difldculties of the situation would be 
increased. The views of a number of Ruling Chiefs have been ascertained by 
letter and by personal consultation, and several political officers have also been 
consulted. The majority of Ruling Chiefs are opposed to the formation of a 
Council on which Ruling Cliiefs and territorial magnates would sit together. 
Nearly all the political officers are of the same opinion. 

6. Hecommendations of the Government of India,. — We have carefully 
considered and discussed these criticisms. In view of the opposition of the 
Chiefs to a Council of mixed composition, and of the unfavourable reception 
which our proposal has met with in British India, we consider that the 
published scheme should not be proceeded with at present. It is possible that 
in course of time the relations of Native States to British India may become 
more intimate, and that common interest may arise which might with 
advantage be referred for discussion to a mixed Council, or to a Council 
consisting of two Chambers, one of Chiefs and the other of Notables, But in 
present conditions we are of opinion that an attempt to create a mixed Council 
in any form would result in failure. We think, however, that there should be 
an Imperial Council composed only of Ruling Chiefs. The scope of such a 
Council would necessarily be narrower than that of a mixed Council, hut there 
are many questions of an Imperial character on which the advice of Euling 
Chiefs would be of great value, and we are of opinion that tbe time has come 
when they should be invited to assist the Governor General in the guardianship 
of common and Imperial interests. 

7. Troposal for a Council of British Indian Notables. — The question 
then arises whether, in addition to a Council of Chiefs, there should be an 
Advisory Council composed exclusively of Notables of British India. As to 
this our view is that if an experiment is to be made in. the direction of Advisory 
Councils, it should be made, in the first instance, by the institution of Provin- 
cial Advisory Councils on the lines indicated below, and that the question of 
an Imperial Council of Notables for British India only should not be enter- 
tained until the success of that experiment has been vindicated. It will 
always be open to the Viceroy to ask for the advice of members of Provincial 
Councils if he so desires. 

8. The Council of Chiefs. — Concerning the manner in which a Council of 
Chiefs should be called into existence we observe that legislation is not neces- 
sary and would not he appropriate ; we consider that the Council should be 
created in the exercise of the right of the Viceroy to choose bis own advisers 
in respect of matters which are under his control as the head of the Govern- 
ment. This disposes of - the various suggestions put forward in the papers as 
to local recognition, statutory powers, election of the whole or part of the 
Council, periodical meetings, right of initiative, power to block Government 
measures by the vote of a majority of a certain strength, public discussion, 
and so forth. It puts the scheme on its proper footing and leaves it to develop 
by the natural process of growth to which all successful political institutions 
axe due. 


9. Number ancl term of offioe.—'Bmmig now to the questions of the 
number of the Oounoil, the mode of appointment and the term of office, we 
recommend that it should be limited to such a number as is appropris^e in 
view of the claims and traditions which have to be considered. We observe 
that the Imperial Privy Oounoil proposed by Lord Lytton included only 12 
Chiefs, and that His Lordship said that he could not recommend a larger 
number “without extending the honour to minors, or Chiefs of a rank too 
low for so high and honourable an office or to Chiefs not wholly fitted for the 
dignity of Councillors.” Eventually only eight Chiefs were given the title of 
Councillor of the Empress. As the Council should, in our opinion, be 
appointed by tbe Viceroy, it foEows that neither hereditary tenure nor election 
would be admissible. The members would bold office during, the Viceroy’s 
pleasure, and it would be at his discretion to consult any of them, individually 
or coUectively, as he might think fit from time to time. 

10. Subjeetsfor discussion. — There is abundant evidence in the opinions 
that have come before us of the existence of a strong feeling that the Council 
ought to be given some power of initiative, and that their discussions should 
not he strictly limited to matters formally referred to them. This view appears 
to us natural and reasonable, and we recommend that any member should have 
power at any time to ask that a question be referred to the Council. It would 
of course be entirely in the discretion of the Viceroy to grant such a request. 
We do not, however, think it desirable ia announcing the creation of the 
Council to enumerate by way of catalogue the subjects to be referred to it. 
Such an enumeration would, on the one liand, tend to limit consultation, while 
on the other it might lead to the Council being overburdened at starting with 
a list of subjects, some of which did not call for immediate consideration. 
We have little doubt that questions will arise from time to time the disposal 
of which will be materially facilitated by the deliberations of such a Council 
as we contemplate. We do not think it advisable to define the scope of con- 
sultation more precisely, and for the present, at any rate, we would leave the 
whole matter to the uPfettered discretion of the Viceroy. 

11. Meetings and proeedure.~~^For much the same reasons it does not 
appear to us to be necessary, until further experience has been gained of the 
actual working of the Council, to determine whether it should meet periodi- 
cally, and, if so, at what intervals. That will obviously depend partly upon 
the amount of business to be brought before the Council and partly on the 
question whether the nature of the business is such as to call for personal and 
collective discussion, or whether it can more conveniently be dealt with by 
means of correspondence. It is true tiiat the opinions on the subject, both 
those of the Chiffs and tho.se sent up by local Grovernments, are in general 
agreement that the Council should meet once a year at least. It has, however, 
been pointed out by several critics that the expense of assembling the Council 
would be considerable, and could not fairly be charged cither on the taxpayers 
of British India or on tho.'se of the Native States. Wc observe, moreover, that 
some of the more important Chiefs dislike the idea of collective consultation, 
that they hint at difficulties of precedence among themselves, and that they 
evidently consider free disoa^ion to be only possible among equals. _ These, 
Chiefs express a preference for consultation by letter, or. for tbe appointment 
of certain Chiefs to offer advise when they think it necessary. They do not 
wish to he invited to attend meetings, both for the personal reasons already 
suggested, and because of the expense and inconvenience and the interruption 
of their regular administrative work. It appears to us that there is much force 
in these objections. W© believe, however, that they might bo £rot over by 
holding a meeting in the first instanco for the purpose of inaugurating the 
Council, and of giving opportunity for an informal iufcorchangc of views, and 
then conducting the business of the Council by moans of fori’e.spouficnce, imlcs.i 
some occasion should render it desirable to call t(tget her the entire body. In 
our opinion tiie proct'cdings of the Council w'hcn invited to aswiahle for collec- 
tive coiisuifc.-itioti should ordinarily be confidential; hut it would rest with the 
Viceroy after consultation with the Gouneij to caii«e a statement of the subjects 
discussed and the decisions arrived at to be published. 


9. Number and term of office . — Passing now to the questions of the 
number of the Oouneil, the mode of appointment and the term of oflSce, we 
recommend that it should he limited to such a number as is appropriate in 
view of the claims and traditions which have to be considered. We observe 
that the Imperial Privy Council proposed by Lord Lytton included only 12 
Chiefs, and that His Lordship said that he could not recommend a larger 
number “without extending the honour to minors, or Chiefs of a rank too 
low for so high and honourable an office or to Chiefs not wholly fitted for the 
dignity of Councillors.” Eventually only eight Chiefs were given the title of 
Councillor of the Empress. As the Council should, in our opinion, be 
appointed by the Viceroy, it follows that neither hereditary tenure nor election 
would be admissible. The members would hold office during, the Viceroy’s 
pleasure, and it would be at his discretion to consult any of them, individually 
or collectively, as he might think fit from time to time, 

10. Subjects for discussion . — There is abundant evidence in the opinions 
that have come before us of the existence of a strong feeling that the Council 
ought to be given some power of initiative, and that their discussions should 
not be strictly limited to matters formally referred to them. This view appears 
to us natural and reasonable, and we recommend that any member should have 
power at any time to ask that a question be referred to the Council. It would 
of course be entirely in the discretion of the Viceroy to grant such a request. 
We do not, however, think it desirable in announcing the creation of the 
Council to enumerate by way of catalogue the subjects to be referred to it. 
Such an enumeration would, on the one hand, tend to limit consultation, while 
on the other it might lead to the Council being overburdened at starting with 
a list of subjects, some of which did not call for immediate consideration. 
We have little doubt that questions will arise from time to time the disposal 
of which will be materially facilitated by the deliberations of such a Council 
as we contemplate. We do not think it advisable to define the scope of con- 
sultation more precisely, and for the present, at any rate, we would leave the 
whole matter to the unfettered discretion of the Viceroy. 

11. Meetings and procedure.—'Eov much the same reasons it does not 
appear to us to be necessary, until further experience has been gained of the 
actual working of the Council, to determine whether it should meet periodi- 
cally, and, if so, at what intervals. That will obviously depeud partly upon 
the amount of business to be brought before the Council and partly on the 
question whether the nature of the business is such as to call for personal and 
collective discussion, or whether it can more conveniently be dealt with by 
means of correspondence. It is true that the opinions on the subject, both 
those of the Chiefs and those sent up by local Governments, are in general 
agreement that the Council should meet ones a year at least. It has, however, 
been pointed out by several critics that the expense of assembling the Council 
would be considerable, and could not fairly be charged, either on the taxpayers 
of British India or on those of the Native States. V?e observe, moreover, that 
some of the more important Chiefs d.islike the idea of collective consultation, 
that they hint at difficulties of precedence among themselves, and that they 
evidently consider free discussion to be only possible among equals. These 
Chiefs express a preference for consultation by letter, or . for the appointment 
of certain Chiefs to offer advise when they think it necessary. They do not 
wish to be invited to attend meetings, both W the personal reasons already 
suggested, and because of the expense and inconvenience and the interruption 
of their regular administrative work. It appears to us that there is much force 
in these objections. We believe, however, that they might be got over by 
holding a meeting in the first instance for the purpose of inaugurating the 
Council, and of giving opportunity for an informal interchange of views, and 
then conducting the business of the Council by means of correspondence, unless 
some occasion should render it desirable to call together the entire body. In 
our opinion the proceedings of the Council when invited to assemble for collec- 
tive consultation should ordinarily be confidential; but it would rest with the 
Viceroy after consultation with the Council to cause a statement of the subjects 
discussed and the decisions arrived at to be published. 


PEOVINOIAL ADVISORY COUNCILS. • 

1^. The Government of India's original froposah — la our letter of the 24th 
August 1907, we suggested that the rarious Provincial Governments should, 
when the looal conditions admit, be furnished with a selected body of advisers, 
u hpm they would consult upon all measures of importance affecting the popu- 
lations committed to their charge. These ProvinciaL Councils were to be . of 
siualler size than the Imperial Council then contemplated, but their member- 
ship was to be large enough to embrace all interests of sufficient importance to 
claim representation on such a body. The ^eater and smaller landholders,, 
industry, commerce, capital, and the professional classes were to be included in 
the Council ; and it was observed that the association of non-offi.oial Europeans, 
standing for these important interests, with the natural leaders of Indian 
society in common consultation on matters of public importance would tend to 
promote a better understanding, and to clear away on both sides injurious 
prejudices and misconceptions. Bach local Government was to be at liberty 
to consult its Advisory Council, either individually or collectively, in regard to 
any provincial question. 

13. Views of local Governments . — The replies of local Governments are 
not unanimous, but on the whole they axe in favour of the proposal. The 
Government of Bombay approve of the general idea, but consider that tlie 
practical success of the Council must depend on the personal weight and 
influence of its members, each of whom should, as far as possible, represent 
some important class or interest. Their number should not exceed 20 ; all 
should be nominated for three years ; and the Conncil should elect its own 
President in the absence of the Governor. A separate Council of not more 
than five members should be appointed for Sind. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal proposes a Council of about 30 members representing large and 
small landholders, Feudatory Chiefs, European and Indian Commerce, tea and 
indigo, the professions, the University, the district boards and the municipalities. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces suggests that the Council 
should consist of 36 nominated members, including representatives of the province 
on the Imperial Council, and four elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council, the balance being made up by representatives of land, industry, con\- 
merce, the planting community, the professional classes, and educational and 
religious interests. The Council should he free to choose its own President 
and Secretary, and should conduct its deliberations in the absence of any 
Government official. The Lieutenant-Governor of Burma approves of the 
scheme as a general measure of policy, hut considers that the province is 
not yet ripe for such a measure. The Lieutenant Governor of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam thinks it doubtful whether a Provincial Advisory Conncil could 
be easily got together owing to the expense and labour of attending meetings. 
He suggests a Council compbsed of the members of the Legislative Council and 
representatives of other interests, including members elected by the District 
Advisory Councils wliich he thinks should be formed. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab dwells on the difficulty of finding suitable men for an Advisory 
Council and a Legislative Council and observes that if, for the sake of uniformity, 
it is necessary to have an Advisory Council in the Punjab, its number should be 
the smallest compatible with adequate representation of the main creeds, 
classes and interests. He considers that five or at the most seven Councillors 
would be sufficient. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces pro- 
poses a Council of 26, comprising 8 members elected by district boards 
and large municipalities, 6 members nominated to represent the commercial, 
classes and minorities, and 11 offioiaT members. The Madras Government criti- 
cise the published scheme on the grounds stated at length in their letter of 
13th March, and, instead of creating a Provincial Advisory Council, propose 
to consult the non-official members of their Legislative Council informally 
when they require advice. In regard to the question whether the proceedings 
of the Council should be strictly private and confidential, or whether 
some provision should he made for public conferences, we find few definite 
expressions of the opinion of looal Governments. The Governments of 
Eastern Bengal and the United Provinces appear to contemplate giving 
a certain amount of publicity to the proceedings of the comparatively large 


Cotmcils which they propose, and the Government of Bombay, though they 
propose a relatively small Council, do not suggest that its proceedings should 
necessarily be confidential. On the other hand, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal advises that the proceedings should be ‘‘ informal, private, and confi- 
dential,” while for the Punjab a small confidential Council is proposed. 

14. Views of other persons . — The opinions before us from other persons are 
beyond doubt in favour of the creation of some form of Provincial Advisory 
Council, in order to bring the people more closely into touch with local Gov- 
ernments. There is, however, considerable diversity of opinion as to the size 
and constitution of the proposed Council. Suggestions vary from a small 
Council of not less than 10 representing land, commerce, the professions and 
retired oflBcials, to larger bodies of 50, 60 or 80 members partly elected and 
partly nominated. Generally speaking, the tendency of the professional middle 
class is to propose a rather large statutory Council, wholly or partly elected so 
as to represent a variety of interests, holding public sittings at regular iuteiv 
vals, and exercising extensive legal powers which would include an unlimited 
initiative, power to ask questions and to call for information and papers, and 
an absolute or suspensory vote on Government proposals. The landholders are 
mainly concerned with securing adequate or preponderant representation for 
themselves, but many of them make much the same proposals as the profes- 
sional class. The Maharaja of Benares puts forward the suggestion, which has 
been adopted by the United Provinces Government, that the Council should 
have its own President and Secretary ; Sir Faiyaz Ali Khan proposes an elected 
Council; the Raja of Malabar pleads for legal recognition, periodical meetings, 
public discussion, and election of members. The British Indian Association 
advocate district representation, power of initiating questions, and publication 
of opinions. The Muhammadan opinions are almost unanimous in desiring a 
Council, hut differ as to its composition. Some ask for large Councils on 
which each district would have a representative ; others propose smaller bodies 
with 25 or 80 members. Several writers suggest that religious interests should 
be specially represented. Among the Muhammadans of the Punjab the best 
opinion accepts a small Council of six or seven members as appropriate. 

16. Final recommendatiom of Government of India . — The demand for 
Advisory Councils of large size, and for opportunities of public debate, appears 
to us to have its origin mainly in the feeling, which has been generally 
expressed, that there ought to be greater facilities for the discussion of public 
measures than now exist. We reoognise the force of this claim, but we think 
that it should be met rather by extending the powers of the existing Legis- 
lative Councils than by setting up large rival Councils which must to some extent 
conflict with them. In the recommendations which we shall presently submit 
to Tour Lordship in regard to the Legislative Councils we have suggested the 
removal of the restrictions which now prevent debate on matters which are 
not before the Council in the form of legislation, and we believe that this 
change should satisfy those who ask for large Advisory Councils for the 
reason given above. But the question remains whether it would not he of 
advantage for the Head of a local Government to have a small body of Coun- 
cillors to whom he could turn for advice before his policy was definitely shaped, 
or whom he could use as a channel of communication with the public ia 
matters which could not conveniently be brought before the Legislative 
Council. Beyond doubt the bulk of opinion is in favour of the formation of 
some consultative body, and we recommend that Advisory Councils of the 
character indicated above should be constituted in those Provinces in which 
the Head of the Government is of opinion that they would be of service. 
Conditions vary, and we would not compel any local Government to make 
what, after all, can only be an experiment, unless local conditions were held 
to warrant it. But we believe that such Councils, if wisely directed, might 
become of marked value in some provinces. They would provide a means 
of obtaining advice both on proposals for legislation and on administrative 
questions, and of conveying information as to the intentions and motives of 
Government, and further they would be a visible sign of the desire of the 
Government to take the best minds in the province into their confidence. It 
is, however, in our opinion, essential that such Councils should be limited in size 
and that the deoision as to their numbers should rest with the Government of 
India. The reason for this is plain ; the effect of any departure from the standard 


model would not be confined to a single provinces but would inevitably affect the 
adm^istration of other provinces and of India as a whole. The appointment 
of members would naturally rest with, the local Government, and in our 
judgment the criterion of membership should be distinction of some kind, 
whether arising from intellectual capacity, personal influence, or representative 
position. It follows from the fact that the Oouuoils are to be advisory bodies 
only, that no legislation is required for their creation. We do not propose to 
attempt any formal enumeration of the subjects with which such Councils 
should deal. We think it sufficient to say that the Oonncil should consider 
matters referred to it by the head of the Government, but that any member 
Should have power at anytime to ask that a question be referred to the Council. 
It would of course be entirely in the discretion of the head of the Government 
to decline to refer a particular question to the Council. We are of opinion that 
a record should in all cases be kept of the subjects discussed and of the conclu- 
sions arrived at, and that it should rest with the head of the Government to 
determine in consultation with the Oonncil whether and in what form a state- 
hient of the views of the Council should be published. 

THE IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

16. The history of the various stages by which the Imperial Legislative 
Council has developed into its present form is given in Sir Courtenay Ilberfs 
Government of India and need not he repeated here. Under the law and rules 
at present in force the Council stands thus : — 

&-officio. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (or of the Punjab when the 
Council assembles in Simla), the Cpmmander-in-Chief and the 
members of the Executive Council ... ... 8 

Additioml. 

L . — Nominated members j not more than 6 to be ofiBeials ; the 
non-oflHcials to be nominated with reference to legislative 
business or to '.represent interests ... ... .. 11 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... ... 6 

{a) by the Legislative Councils of Madras, Bombay, 

Bengal and the United Provinces ... 4 

, (5) by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce ... 1 

Total ... 24 

or, including His Excellency the Viceroy . ... 25 

17. In our letter of 24th August 1907 we suggested that effect might be 
given to the principle of the representation of classes and interests by means of 
a Council constituted in the following manner 

Ea-officio. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (or of the Punjab when 
the Council assembles in Simla), the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the members of the Executive Council ... 8 

Additional, 

A.— Nominated members; not more than 20 to be otSeials; 
of the non-officials, one to be a Ruling Chief ; four to 
represent minorities or special interests, not less than two 
being Muhammadans ; and two, when necessary, to be 


experts nominated for special purposes 
B.— Elected members , . 

(a) by the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and 
Bombay ... ... 

non-official members of the Provincial 
Councils of Madras, Bombay^ Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the United .provinces, the 
Punjab and Burma 

(c) by the nobles and the great landowners of 

Madias, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and 
the Central Provinces ‘ m* 

(d) by Muhammadans ■' ,* s*t 


27 

18 


or, including His Excellency the Viceroy 


Total 


7 

2 

f f I 


58 

54 


18. Principle of representation.— W q have carefully considered the pro- 
posals of local Governments on the subject and the large body of non-officM opi- 
nions submitted. In our judgment these papers bear out to the fullest extentthe 
conclusion that representation by classes and interests is the only practicable 
method of embodying the elective principle in the constitution of the Indian 
-Legislative Councils. A great array of authorities may be cited in support of 
this opinion. Twenty years ago, in the course of the discussions leading up to 
the report of Sir George Ohesney’s Committee, Mr. (now Lord) MacDonneU, 
then Home Secretary to Lord Dufferin’s Governnent, said in a note which was 
forwarded to the India Office : “ The process of modifying the existing cons- 

titution of the Councils should proceed on a clear recognition and firm grasp 
of the fact that India is a congeries of races, nationalities, and creeds, widely 
differing inter se in a variety of ways.” On the same occasion Sir George 
Chesney expressed similar views, and Sir Charles Aitohison observed that “the 
division of the people into creeds, castes, and sects with varying and conflicting 
interests ” rendered representation in the European sense an obvious impos- 
sibility. A passage in Lord Bufferin’s Minute annexed to the Government of 
India’s Despatch of the 6th November 1888 describes the population of India 
as “composed of a large number of distinct nationalities, professing various 
religions, practising diverse rites, speaking different languages, while many of 
them are still further separated from one another- by discordant prejudices, 
by . conflicting social usages, and even antagonistic material interests.*’ This 
opinion is not confined to Englishmen, but is shared by competent Indian 
observers at the present day. In a recent address to a modern political 
association on the duty of patriotic Indians, His Highness the Aga Khan has 
given emphatic expression to similar sentiments. “ In India,” he says, “ no 
such union as is essential tathe creation of a strong, independent, homogeneous 
state is possible without centuries of consolidation. Even if we assume that 
the forces tending to unification are quickened by the machinery of modern 
civilisation, generations must pass before India is a nation. In very truth we 
can detect of signs of the advent of that unity which is the first essential to the 
creation of a modern Statei” 

^ 19. These views' receive striking independent confirmation from the 

debates in Parliament on the Indian Councils Bill which became law in 1892. 
In the Upper House Lord Ripon referred to the extreme difficulty of “ select- 
ing men who represented the various classes of the community, and the various 
sections of opinion, as well as the various localities of India.” Lord Kimberley 
said — “ The notion of a Parliamentary representation of so vast a country — almost 
as large as Europe — eontaihing so large a number of different races is one of 
the wildest imaginations that ever entered the minds of men.” He went on 
to emphasise the necessity of ascertaining the feelings of “ a most important 

body the Muhammadans 6| India. If you were to be guided entirely by 

the Hindu popular opinion you would And yourself in great difficulty.” Lord 
Northbrook considered that provision should be made “ for the representation 
of different classes of people — people of different races and different I’eligions.” 
In a later stage of the discussion Lord Kimberley agreed with Lord Northbrook, 
and observed — “ It has been found in this country not very easy to protect the 
interests of minorities by any contrivance that can be devised ; but there must 
be found some mode in India of seeing that minorities such as the important 
body of Muhammadans, who are frequently in a minority in parts of that country, 
are fully represented.” In the House of Commons the weightiest utterance 
was that of Mr. Gladstone, who referred to the difficulty of introducing the 
elective principle “ in an Asiatic country like India with its ancient civilisa- 
tion, with institutions so peculiar, with such diversities of races, religions and 
pursuits.” He also drew attention to ” the danger of having persons who re- 
present particular cliques or classes or interests, and who may claim the honour 
of representing the people of India,” thus anticipating the observation, now 
made by the Bombay Government, that “the educated classes, although 
a very small minority, appear to claim to represent the interests of all 
sections of the., people, and are inclined to oppose any measures which 
appear likely to lessen their influence.” Mr. Samuel Smith spoke of 
“the endless shades of caste, race, and religion in India;” Sir William 
Plowden and Sir ’Richard Temple followed in the same strain ; and the latter 


s, 

observed that “ in fixing the ratio of members, the interests to be represented, 
and the classes which constitute the bulk of the people, ought to he the deter* 
mining factors rather than the population,” . 

20. To the principle thus affirmed by both Houses of Parliament Lord 
Lansdowne’s Government endeavoured to give as wide a scope as was then 
possible, in the regulations framed by them for the constitution of the Provin- 
cial Legislative Councils. In the letters addressed by them to local Govern- 
ments on the 15th August 1892, they enumerated the interests which seemed to 
be of sufficient importance to require representation, and indicated the manner 
in which the seats to be filled by reconamendation should be allotted uo as to 
secure the object in view. The question of the direct representation of those 
interests on the Imperial Legislative Council did not at that time arise, as it 
was believed that the non -official members of the Provincial Legislative Councils, 
as reconstituted under the regulations then about to be made, would form a 
sufficiently wide electorate for the Supreme Council. This electorate, however, 
while it has worked advantageously in the case -of one class, can hardly be said 
to have afforded proportionate representation to the other interests concerned. 
Of the non-official members elected tq the Imperial Council since 1893, 46 per 
cent, have belonged to the professional middle class ; tiie landholders have 
obtained 27 per cent, of the seats, and the Muhammadans only 12 per cent. ; 
while the Indian mercantile community, a lai^e and increasingly important 
body, have had no representative at all. The advance of English education, and 
the demand of influential classes and interests for representation on a more 
ample scale, now render it necessary to examine the whole subject in the light 
of the experience of the last fifteen years, and to treat it on more liberal and 
oomprehensive lines than we have hitherto been able to follow. VTith the 
enlargement of the Imperial Council it ceases to be possible to rely exclusively 
upon a single source of recruitment. New constituencies must be formed, and 
in framing them we have to consider what sections of the population can 
properly claim representation for British India as a whole. With due regard 
for the limitations of a purely numerical test, we would refer to the following 
statistics of communities, interests, and adult male persons who can read and 
write, as indicating in a general way the main factors which enter.into the 
problem. The figures are taken from the Census of 1901 and relate to British 
India only : — 

Gommmities. 


Hindus 



Number. 

158,601,000 

Per eeot. 

68 

MubammadaiiB ... 



63,804,000 

as 

Buddhists 

.. • 


9,411,000 

4 

Christians.., ... 


... 

1,904,000 

•81 

Sikhs ,,, 

• *. 

• •. 

1,574,000 

•67 

tF Siins ... a • • 

..v 

* t • 

479,000 

•ao 

Agriculture ... 

Interests. 

.... 

« « t ' 

155,678,000 

67-1- 

Commerce and Industry ... 

... 

* .. 

88,30a,000 

16-5 

Professions 

#»'■» . 


3,871,000 

1-6 

Literate in English 

Adult Males. 


65a,000 

1 

Literate in V ernacular , , , 

' ■■ ; » .? .» ■ 

iff 

8,616,000 

J4 


'21; Starting from these data; and bearing in mind the principles laid down 
by Parliament in 1892 for the gnidanee of Lord Lansdowne’s GoTeramen|, we 
propose that the Imperial Legislative Oonnoil should be constituted as 
follows : — 

A. — Bx-ofioio members ... ... ... ... 8 

B. — Officials representing provinces ... ... ... 8 

1 C. — Nominated members ; not more than 16 to be officials ; the non- 
officials to be representatives of minorities or special interests, or 
experts ... ... ... ... ... 18 

*D.-«Elected members ... . ... ... ... 28 

t(«) by the Provincial Legislative Councils and by the Advisory 

Council of the Central Provinces ... ... 12 

(^) l>y tire , landholders of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces ... ... 7 

(e) by Muhammadans of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, and (alternately) Madras 
and Bombay ... ... ... ... 5 

{d) by Chambers of Coinmeree of Calcutta and Bombay ... 2 

X{e) by representatives of Indian commerce ... 2 

Total ... 62 ■ 

or, including'' His Excellency the Viceroy ... 63 

The CouEcil, when assembled in full strength, would be composed (exclud- 
ing the Viceroy) of 31 ofScials and the same number of non-oSioials, so 
that His Excellency would only be called upon to vote in the event of the 
Gounoil being equally divided. Our reasons for the constitution which we 
propose are stated in detail in the following paragraphs. 

22. MnloTgement of the GouncU. — lu our letter of 2.1ith August 1907 wo 
suggested that the size of the Council should be more than- doubled. Among 
local Governments, Bengal, the United Provinces, and Burma approve of the 
proposal and make suggestions tending to raise the number still further. The 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces is alarmed at the demand for 
additional official members, and throws out the suggestion that their number 
might be reduced by giving each official vote a double value. ^ Host of the 
opinions forwarded favour enlargement, and a number of persons either propose 
a number in excess of 64, or make suggestions for the representation of 
particular interests which necessarily involve an expansion of the Council 
beyond that limit. "We are impressed with the unanimity of the feeling in 
favour of a large" Council, arid we consider that the rise in the standard of 
general intelligence, and the uuiversal desire for a greater share in the manage- 
ment of public business, render an increase inevitable and desirable. In view 
of the various classes and interests which claim representation, we find it 
impossible to propose a smaller number than 62 or, including His Excellency 
the Viceroy, 63. 

23. Power to create an official majority. - The principle of an official 
majority was accepted by His Majesty’s Government in the correspondence 
which took place last year, and was embodied, with their authority, in our letter 
of 24th August 1907. We can discover nothing in the present correspondence 
that would Justify us in proposing its surrender. It is obvious that under existing 
constitutional conditions the Government cannot resign , it must be able to settle 
the budget and procure suppliss for the service of the country and it cannot 
divest itself of the power to give effect by legislation to the decisions of His 
Majesty's Government, Those non-officials who approach the subject from its 


♦ Some o£ tlieae may at first liave ti "bo nominated, pending the formation of suitable electorates, but the inten- 
tion is that all should eventually be elected, so far as may be practicable. 

t Legislative Councils of Madras 2, Bombay 2, Bengal 2, United Provinces 2, Punjab 1, Burma 1, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam 1, and Provincial Advisory Council of Central Provinces 1. 

t To be nominated by the Goveruor-Qeneral^ in consultation with local Qovernmeiits, until a method of electiojj 
fan be devised. 



practical side clearly realise the anoinaly of the Executive GovetnrKent being' 
placed in a pei’manent minority. In the scheme submitted to us by the 
Hon’ hie Mr. Gokhale, who may be taken to represent the better i'nformed 
section of Indian publicists, he carefully guards himself against any such idea. 
On the Councils outlined by him the OoTernmeut is “assured' of a standing 
majority behind it ” and the bead of the Government is further vested with' a 
general veto. He asks only for “a minority — but a respectable minority ’’ of 
non-oflSoial members. In all provinces the opinions which carry most weight, 
owing to the position of the writers of their experience as members of a Legis-. 
lative Council, proceed on similar lines; though the strength of the ofS-ciab 
majorities proposed by them differs slightly, and some suggest that official votes 
should have a double value, or that the official proposals should prevail and 
that no cognizance should he taken of the votes. We gladly recognise the/ - 
moderation and good sense by which these views are inspired. A-t the sdme ' 
time, in order to avoid the inconvenience and waste of power involved in taking 
a number of officers away from their ordinary work merely for the purpose of 
voting on the Government side, we would reduce the official majority to the 
narrowest limits. Our scheme provides (excluding His Exeellenoy the Viceroy) 
for 81 official members, — 8 ex-officio^ 8 representing provinces, and 16 appointed 
from among those officials at the headquarters of Government whose services 
can be made available without undue interruption of their ordinary duties. In 
the event of the Council being equally divided so that 31 officials were on one 
side and 81 non-officials on the other, the Viceroy’s vote would turn the scale. 

24. Ordinary constitution of the Gouncil. — We have stated in the last para* 

graph our reasons for deeming it essential to retain the power of procuring, in 
the last resort, the support of a majority of officials in our Legislative Councils. 
Subject to this essential condition, we are prepared', in the Councils as con- - 
stituted for ordinary purposes, to make a far larger concession than has as yet 
been suggested and to dispense with an official majority. We have every hope 
that the confidence we are v\ filing to place in the intelligence and public spirit 
of the non-official members will be justified, and that increased responsibility 
will bring with it the requisite forbearance. We believe that on all ordinafy 
occasions the Government may reckon with practical certainty upon securing 
sufficient non-official support to enable them to carry on the work of legislation 
with a Council containing less than the full quota of offie al members, and we 
are willing to give this system a fair trial. Our specification of the Council 
has been framed accordingly. The provision that of the nominated members 
not more than 16 shall be officials will enable us to dispense with an official 
majority for ordinary purposes, and we anticipate that it will hardly ever be 
necessary to appoint so large a number of officials as would secure an absolute 
official majority. In short, we propose to work normally with a minority, but 
to reserve power in the last resort to transform it into a majority. • ; 

25. Omission of the Ruling -The inclusion of a Kuling Chief in the 

Imperial Legislative Council proposed last year is objected to by a large number 
of persons on the ground that it is anomalous that an outsider siiould take part 
in making laws by which neither he nor his subjects will be affected, and that 
in- most oases a Chief can know very little about the subjects with which British 
Indian legislation is concerned. We have considered. these arguments, and we 
recommend that a Ruling Chief should not form an obligatory element of the 
Council. When there happen to be special reasons for appointing one, it will 
always be open to His Excellency to appoint him to one of the seats reserved 
for nomination, where he might at the same time-serve the purpose of repre-’ 
senting a minority such as the Muhammadan or the Sikh community. 

26. B ep resent ation of the professional middle class, — Our proposal to 
assign seven seats to the non-official members of the Provincial Councils of 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces 
the Punjab, and Burma is accepted by all local Governments except the Punjab, 
Which observes that as the number of non-official members on its ProYinqig,! 


Council will probably remaia smaU, “ it would be difficult, though not of coufise 
impossible, to concede to them the right of electing a member for the In^eial 
Council.” This portion of the published scheme lias, howerer, been attacked 
on the ground that it gives to the professional middle class only three more 
seats (corresponding to the three additional provinces to be represented) than 
they now possess. Several suggestions are made for increasing the number by 
assigning tw'o or more members to each of the Provincial Councils. We have 
considered these proposals, but we find it impossible to give each of the seven 
Provincial Councils as many as two members without raising the total strength 
of the Imperial Council to an extent that would be inconvenient. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that the four provinces which will have comparatively large 
Provincial Councils, namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the United 
Provinces, should be allowed to elect two members, the three provinces with 
smaller Councils, namely, the Punjab, Eastern Bengal and Assam, and Burma 
getting only one inember each. This would raise the number of members 
elected by Provincial Legislative Councils from seven to eleven, which seems a 
fair allotment so far as the provinces with Councils are concerned, The case 
of the Central Provinces has also to be considered. There is at present no 
Legislative Council in those Provinces, and there are difficulties in forming any 
kind of suitable electorate. E’er the present, therefore, we think that some use 
may legitimately be made of the Advisory Council, and we consider that the 
representative might be nominated by the Oliief Commissioner in consultation 
with that Council. This is perhaps not a very great advance, but it represents 
a somewhat nearer approach to election than nomination pure and simple, 
which appears to be the only practicable alternative. 

27. JRepresentation of landholders . — The proposal made in our letter of 24th 
August 1907 that the nobles and great landowners of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and the Central 
Provinces should be represented by seven members, is generally approved by 
the local Governments, and has been well received by the landholders theni- 
^Ives, and we consider that it gives sufficient representation to the lauded 
interest. The question, however, of the manner in which the members are to 
be selected is a difficult one, and there is little uniformity in the ansv^ers. The 
Governments of Madras and Bengal propose to form electorates based upon 
income from land. The United Provinoes has a scheme for election proper in 
Agra, and another for election by associations in Oudh. The Government of 
Bombay make no suggestion as to the manner in which the representative of 
the Bombay landowners on the Imperial Council should he selected. The Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces thinks that the formation of an electo- 
rate is impossible, and puts forward a scheme for election by Durbaris combined 
with nomination. The Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
proposes election by an association, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
is in favour of nomination. Among these conflicting opinions it is impossible 
for us, with the materials available, to make any definite proposal which would 
admit of general application, nor is it probable that any uniform system would 
be feasible throughout India. 

28. We may, however, discuss, as briefly as possible, the various sugges- 
tions that have been made. Of the proposals put forward in our published 
letter election by the landholding members of the Provincial Councils is rightly 
objected to on the ground that the electors, numbering from two to four only, 
would be likely to differ over the selection of the candidates. Election by a 
constituency comprising all landholders who pay a certain amount of land 
revenue, or derive a certain income from land, is approved in principle by most 
people, though there is some difference of opinion as to the exact sums which 
should confer the franchise. But doubts are expressed by some Governments 
and several landholders as to the possibility of working such an electorate over 
an area so large as an entire province, and the question is one that can only 
be settled by actual experiment. If the landholders themselves take a real in- 
terest in the ma,tter, and are anxious to demonstrate their fitness to exercise the 
priTilcge of voting, provmcos will compote witli each other in devising methods 


of electioa and the best system ■will in the long run prevail. Meanwhile 
we may point out that the success of the Calcutta University in organizing 
the election of Fellows by a large number of graduates scattered all over 
India furnishes some ground for believing that the dijficulties anticipated will 
not be found insuperable. • < 

29. When regular electorates cannot be formed, the simplest arid most con- 
venient method of selecting members would be to recognise election by associa- 
tions, This practice has precedent in its favour. It was mentioned with ' 
approval in the Parliamentary debates on the Act of 1892, and in one form or 
another it a^ppears in all of the existing regulations. There are, however, cer- 
tain possibilities connected with it which may become more serious if the 
expansion of the Councils and the enlargement of their powers should stimu- 
late the electioneering spirit in India. If election by associations is admitted 
as the standard means of giving representation to classes, it seems probable 
that rival associations may claim recognition, and that it may be difficult to 
decide between them. There is also the danger that an association may be 
captured by a small ring of politicians ; that its original character may he 
transformed by changing the conditions of membership or by manupulating 
admissions ; or again that the whole organization may exist, as the Hon’ble 
Malik Umar Haiyat Khan has suggested, “ more on paper than in practice 
Lastly, where parties are formed within an association, with the result that 
the validity of an election is disputed and each party charges the other ■with 
fraud, it is obvious that the Government would find some difficulty in deter- 
mining which of two rival candidates should be held to have been elected. 
For these reasons we consider that the recognition of associations as electoral 
agencies should be regarded as a provisional arrangement, to be maintained only 
until the interests which they purport to represent demand the formation 
of a regular electorate, and succeed in satisfying the Government that this 
step in advance is practicable. Where there are no representative associations, 
and electorates cannot be formed, the only possible alternative is to have, 
recourse to nomination until the community have developed sufficiently to 
be fit for a more independent system. In applying each of these methods' 
regard would be had to local conditions. For instance in the United Provinces 
the claim of the British Indian Association, which represents the Oudh 
Talukdars, to elect a member deserves special consideration ; but the principle 
to he borne in mind is that election by the wishes of the people is the ultimate 
object to be secured, whatever may be the actual machinery adopted for giving 
effect to it. We are in agreement with most of the landholders who have 
discussed the subject in considering it essential that in all cases the candidates 
for election should themselves be members of the electorate. 

In framing these proposals we have not lost sight of the fact that the 
interests of landlords and tenants are by no means identical ; that our elector- 
ates will consist mainly, if not exclusively, of the former class, and that no 
means can at present be devised of giving the great body of tenants direct 
representation on the Legislative Councils. Their interests, however, are in 
no danger of being overlooked. In the debate in the House of Lords on the 
6th March 1890 both Lord Eipon and Lord Kimberley pointed out that when 
the Bengal Tenancy Act was under discussion in Lord Dufferin’s Council “ the 
only representative of the ryots was the Government Among the official 
members of the Legislative Councils there will always be some experts in 
Indian land questions, who will be qualified to represent tbe views of the 
cultivators. 

30. Representations of Muhammadans . — All local Governments approve of 
the proposals for the special representation of Muhammadans which were made 
in our letter of 24tb August 1907. These proposals are, as a rule, adversely 
criticised hy the Hindus, who regard them as au attempt to set one religion 
against the other, and thus to create a counterpoise to the influence of the 
educated middle class. Some Hindus, however, recognise the expediency of 
giving special representation to the Muhammadan community, and the Bombay 
Presidency Association, while they object strongly to the creation of a special 
Muhammadan electorate, make provision in their scheme of a Council for the 


eieetioB. of two members by the Mubnmraadan community. Notwithstanding 
their formal protest against the principle of religious representation, the^ asso- 
ciation = doubtless realise that the Indian Muhammadans are muoli more than a 
religious body. They form, in fact, an absolutely sefarate community, distinct 
by marriage, food, and custom, and claiming in many cases to belong to a 
different race from the Hindus. 

The first question is how many seats should be allotted to tiie Muham- 
madan community. After carefully considering the demands of the Muham- 
madans themselves and the views expressed by the Hindus, we think that the 
claims of the former will be adequately met if four elective seats are assigned 
to them, and provision is made for a fifth seat being filled by nomination until 
suitable machinery for election can be devised. The four elective seats should 
be permanently assigned to the four provinces which have the largest Muham- 
madan population, namely, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and.Assam, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. The fifth seat should be given alternately to Bom- 
bay and Madras, where the Muhammadan population is smaller, and for this it 
will be necessary to have recourse to nomination until satisfactory electorates 
cau be formed. 

The question of a Muhammadan electorate presents much the same diffi- 
culties as the formation of a landholding electorate. In most provinces the 
Muhammadans are in favour of election and regard nomination as an inferior 
method of obtaining admission to the Legislative Council. The Governments 
of Madras and the United Provinces propose electorates, based partly upon pro- 
perty and partly upon literary qualifications, which appear to us to be well 
devised, but the former Government have since expressed a preference for 
norhination. The Muhammadans of Bombay are said to he widely scattered 
over the Presidency, and at present unorganised for common purposes, so that 
a special electorate cannot be created. In course of time it may be possible to 
arrange for election by a central association, but for the present their propor- 
tionate representation can be secured only by careful nomination. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal proposes a scheme of a similar character which includes 
graduates of five years’ standing and holders of recognised titles ; both of these 
are doubtful features. The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam suggests 
that the Muhamman representative should be elected by the Provincial 
Muhammadan Association. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab considers 
it impossible to form a Muhammadan electorate, and proposes that the Muham- 
madan representative should be nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. We 
would deal with the question in the same way as we have proposed to deal with 
the representation of landholders. Our view is that in provinces where 
election by a regular Muhammadan electorate is feasible, that method should 
be adopted ; that Muhammadan association should be made use of where 
electorates cannot he formed ; and that nomination by Government should be 
resorted to where neither of the first two methods is practicable. It will be 
for the local Government to determine, in consultation with the leaders of the 
Muhammadan community, which plan should be adopted. 

31. 'Representation of commerce.— In the scheme put forward by us in 
August 1907 two seats on the Council were assigned to the Chambers of Oom- 
mercd of Calcutta and Bombay. No provision was made for the representation 
of. Indian commerce otherwise than by nomination. The opinions show that 
tliere is a general feeling in favour of increasing the number of commercial 
representatives. It is difficult, however, to find room for more than four such 
members, and it is doubtful whether merchants not residing in Calcutta will be 
viilling to leave their own business to attend meetings of the Legislative 
Council. Taking four seats as the maximum that can he' permanently allotted, 
we propose — 

(!)■ that two seats should be given to the Chambers of Commerce of 
Calcutta and Bombay as representing in the largest sense 
_ European commerce throughout the whole of India ; 

(2) that two seats should be reserved for Indian commerce, the members 
■ , to be nominated by the Governor General, in consultation with 

'* local Governments, until a method of election by commercial 
C ; . associations is developed. 


Bengal 

Bombay 

Sind ..i 

Madras .»« 

Burma 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 


Bs. 

1.6484.29.000 

1.67.53.10.000 

42.65.26.000 

43.70.37.000 

63.55.69.000 
7,22,49,000 


It may be said that tbe first proposal excludes from representation the 

Value ofeea-urne iraie » 1907 . 08 . Europeau commeroM interests 

of Burma, Madras, Upper Indta, 
Sind and the Punjab. On the 
other hand, tbe figures noted .in 
the margin show bow enormously 
tbe commeroial interests of 
Bengal and Bombay preponder- 
ate over those of the other provinces. It may be added that tbe Cbambers of 
Commerce of Calcutta and Bombay will naturally receive references from the 
other Chambers on subjects affecting European commercial interests, and .'will 
arrange to have them brought to the notice of the Council by their own 
members ; that representatives of tbe other Chambers can be brought in by 
nomination as experts or in tbe place of officials ; and that all of these bodies 
will recommend members for tbe Provincial Councils who will bring ’forward 
their views in tbe debates on the Budget. None • of tbe locaUGovernments 
suggest any practicable arrangement for the representation of Indian eoniraeroe 
by means of election, but we are disposed to think that if two permanent seats 
are assigned to that interest, associations will in course of time be formed'whieh 
will be sufficiently stable and representative to admit of their being utilised, as 
electoral agencies. 

32. Seats reserved for nomination . — We have explained above our reasons 
for recommending that tbe full Council should comprise not more than 16 
nominated officials, exclusive of tbe additional officials required for tbe purpose of 
representing tbe provinces. We find it impossible without increasing tbe 
size of tbe Council, to assign more than three seats to nominated non-officials. 
This number, however, appears to ns sufficient to enable tbe Governor-Geue.ral to 
give occasional representation to the interests of minorities such as the Sikhs, the 
Parsis, the Indian Christians, tbe Buddhists, and the domiciled community, and 
sometimes to appoint one or two experts in connexion with legislation pending 
before the Council. It may reasonably be expected that some, at least, of these 
minorities will obtain seats by tbe ordinary process of election, while the others 
need [only be represented at Intervals. ” It must also be remembered that 
although 15 nominated officials are provided for uiider head 0, so as to guar- 
antee in the last resort an absolute official majority, it will scarcely ever be 
necessary to appoint more than about six, and it may sometimes be possible to 
nominate non-officials to some of tbe seats reserved for officials. When we 
give power we create responsibility, and a solid opposition of all non-official 
members will not be so lightly undertaken in the larger Council of the future 
as in the smaller Council of the past, where such opposition made no possible 
difference to the result. 


• PBOYINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

33. In our letter of the 24itb August ’1907, no specific scheme of a Pro- 
vincial Council was put forward, but tbe general principle was laid down that 
the widest representation should be given to classes, races, and interests, 
subject to the condition that an official majority must be maintained. These 
principles have been borne in mind by local Governments in the proposals 
which they have made, except that the Bombay Government desire to have 
no majority even in a Council of the maximum strength. 

34. General remarks.— la framing proposals for the constitution of the 
Provincial Legislative Councils we have proceeded on the lines followed in the 
case of the Imperial Legislative Council. We have endeavoured to reduce the 
official majority to tbe narrowest limits by making the number of officials a’nd 
hon-offioials (excluding the head of the Government) equal, so that, in the 
event of the full Council being equally divided, the vote of the Governor or 
Lieutenant-Governor would turn the scale. We Have also laid down that of 
the nominated members not more than a certaiq number shall be officials; the 
non-officials being representatives of minorities or special interest, or experts. 
This will enable the head of the Government to dispense with an official 
majority in the Council as ordinarily constituted, while at the same time 
petajinin^ in, his hg-uds the power to appoint tbe, entire number ,.o£ bffibiaJs 





requisite to secure a majonty of one in the full Council. We trust, however, 
that the closer association of of&oials with non-officials in public business, which 
will result from our proposals, will render it unnecessary to have recourse to this 
expedient. It may reasonably be anticipated that in the newly constituted 
Councils only as many officials need be appointed as will be sufficient, in conjunc- 
tion with three or four non-officials, to enable the Government to carry their 
legislative measures. We have made no attempt to frame regular constituencies 
for the election of landholders, Muhammadans, and representatives of Indian 
commerce. The materials before us are insufficient for the purpose, and the 
conditions in different provinces vary too much for any uniform plan to be 
feasible. Some Governments may be able to form electorates based upon 
payment of land revenue or income-tax or upon the income derived from 
land ; others may permit associations to recommend members ; and others 
again may have recourse to nomination. It must be understood, therefore, that 
in describing certain classes of members as “ elected ” we use that term subject 
to the reservation that in some oases election in. the ordinary sense may be found 
impossible or inexpedient. In any case the question to what extent election 
proper can he introduced will have to be considered further when the regulations 
are being drawn up, after the Act of 1892 has been amended. With these 
general observations, which apply to all of the Provincial Legislative Councils 
proposed by us except the Council for Burma, we proceed to state our proposals 
for Councils of the maximum strength for each province. 


HABEAS, 


35. Under the rules at present in force the Madras Legislative Council 
stands thus : — 


Members of the Executive Council 


Advocate General 


Additional. 

•Nominated members, not more than 9 to be ofiScials ; tbe non-offieials 
to represent different classes, one ordinarily to be zamindar 
paying not less than Rs. 20,000 annually ... 

■Elected members 

•«!' •«« 

{a) by Corporation of Madras ... ... ... ] 

(5) by Municipalities and District Boards ... ... 4 

(c) by tbe University . ... ... ... ‘ i 

{d) by the Chamber of Commerce, or other commercial bodies 1 


or, including the Governor 


. Statistics from 1893 to 1906 show the professional middle class, hold- 

mg 66-6 of the selected seats; the landholders 6-5; European commercial 
members j and the representatives of Indian commerce No Mnbam* 
mdan has succeeded in ohtaming a seat by election ; and thi'oughout the period 
the members elected by the district boards and municipalities have belonged, 
with one exception, to the |>rofessional .middle dags. The communities nnd 




interests for which provision ought to be made in any comprehensive sol 
of representation are the following ; — 

Communities,. 


Hindus 

. • ft 

Number. 

... 84,048,000 

Per cent, 

89 

Muhammadans ... 


... 2,457,000 

6 

Christians ... ... 

'ftft* ■ 

... 1,034,000 

2-7 

Agriculture ... 

Interests. 

... 26,856,000 

69 

Commerce aud Ind'°®try ... 

• % » 

6,998,000 

18 

■Professions ... ... 

... 

620,000 

1-6 

Literate in English ... 

Adult Males, 

117,000 

1’2 

Literate in Vernacular 

* » • 

1,687,000 

16’5 


36. In their letter of 13th March 1908, after discussing certain alternative 
schemes, the Madras Government proposed a Council of only 33 members, 
which was too small for the needs of the province, and was open to the further 
objections that it gave insuflBeient representation to the professional middle 
class; that it assigned no separate seats to the landholders, and only one seat 
to the Muliamihadans ; that it made no provision for Indian commerce ; and 
that it reserved two seats for election by two General Assemblies similar to the 
representative assemblies of Mysore and Travanoore, on a plan which the local 
Government have since abandoned. In their letter of the 22nd August the 
Government of Madras have now put forward the following plan of a 
Council " 


Sx-offieio. 

MemberB o£ the Executive Council 
Advocate General ... ... 


... 2 

... 1 


Additional, 

A. — Nominated members not more than 18 to be officials ; thenon- 

offieials to be representatives of special interests or minorities 
or experts ... ;v. 21 

B, — Elected members .*• ,**17 

{a) by Corporation o£ Madras ... 1 

[i] by Municipalities and District Boards ... 8 

(<?) by the IJniYersity *.* ... 1 

(d) by landliolders ... ... ... 4 

(e] by Muhammadans ... 2 

(/) by the Chamber of Commerce ... 1 

Total 41 

or; including the Groremor •*. 42 

37. We recognise that this Oonnoil is framed on more liberal lines than 
that originally contemplated, but it is still defective iu that it makes no provi- 
sion for the representation of Indian coinmerce and the planting community 
by election. It also provides for a somewhat larger official majority than is 
really necessary. The Madras Government explaih that they find it difficult 
to procure an official vote of more than 19 members including the Advocate 
General. They have, however, not realised that the full official majority will 
only be required on yaye occasions^ so that the iuconveuienoe and dislocatiou of 



public business which they anticipate will not be experienced in practice. We 
are decidedly of opinion that the Councils of the four larger provinces should 
be formed on uniform lines, and after careful consideration of the local 
requirements we think that the total should be fixed at 46. We therefore 
recommend that the Madras Government should be required to enlarge their 
Council to a total of 46, excluding the Governor, as shown below : — 

Ex-officio. 

Members of the Executive Council ... ... 2 

Advocate General ... ... ... ... 1 

Additional. 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 20 to be officials : the 

non-officials to be representatives of special interests or 
minorities or exp.erts ... ... ... ... 24 

B. — Elected members— ... ... ... ... ]9 

(a) by Corporation of Madras ... ... ... 1 

(i; by Municipalities and District Boards ... ... 8 

(c) by the University ... ... ... 1 

(d) by landholders ... ... ... ... 4 

(e) by the planting oommnnity ... ... ... 1 

(/) hy Muhammadans ... ... ... 2 

fy) hy the Chamber of Commerce ... 1 

{K) hy the Indian commercial community ... ... 1 

Total ... 46 

or, including the Governor ... 47 

This scheme gives twice as many elected members as were originally 
proposed by the Madras Government ; it raises the representation of the 
professional middle class from 6 to 10 ; it gives 6 elective seats to the land- 
holders and planters and 2 to the Muhammadans ; and it provides a separate 
member for the Indian commercial community. 

BOMBAY. 

38. Under the Act of 1892 and the regnlations now in force the Bombay 
Legislative Council is constituted as follows : — 

Ex-officio, 

Members of the Executive Council ... ... ... 2 

Advocate General »«« »«« X 


Additionah 

-Nominated members, not more than 9 to be officials ; the non- 
officials to represent different classes of tbe community 

•Elected members 

(a) by Corporation of Bombay 
(i) by Municipalities'^ 

(tf) by District Boards'^ 

(d) by Bombay Xlniversity 

. (^) by Sardars of the Deccan and Zamindars of Sind 

( / ) by Bombay Chamber of Commerce, or other commercial 
bodies 


. ^ .. * Total 23 

or, including the Governor 24 

® Yoting hy electoral representatives on a population scale. 

Including the Governor, tHs provides for an official majority of 13 officials 
against 11 non-officials. But, as is shown in paragraph. 14 of the Bombay Govern-^ 
meat’s letter, the present Council consists of 10 ofidcials (including the Governor) 



and 14 non-oflScials. For all ordinary purposes this is safe enough, as the 
Government can probably reckon with certainty on some non-oficial support. 
Two non»offieial votes would be sufficient to equalise the numbers on either 
side, and the Governor’s casting vote would then be decisive. Writing in 1906, 
Lord Lamington mentioned as defects in the composition of the present Council 
(a) the over-representation of Bombay city ; (6) the over-representation of the 
professional class ; (c) the under-representation of land and agriculture ; (d) the 
preponderance of Brahmans, whose interests were not identical with those of 
the mass of the Marathas and other castes. The local Government expressed a 
similar opinion in 1899 when reporting on the working of the regulations made 
under the Act of 1892. The statistics from 1893 to 1906 shew ttiat the profes- 
sional middle class obtained 60'7 per cent, of the elective seats ; the landholders 
22*6; the Muhammadans 11'3 ; and Indian commerce 2 8. The chief 
component elements of the population are as follows : — 

Communities, 

Number, Per cent* 

14,197,000 77 

3,726,000 m ^ 

a05,000 1 

227,000 1 


Hindus 

Muhammadans 

Christians 

Oains fl • • 


Interests. 


Agriculture 

Commerce and Industry 
Professions ... 


Adult Males. 


Literate in English 
Literate in Vernacular 


39, The Government of Bombay put forward two alternative schemes, a 
smaller one and a larger one. The smaller, which has the support of a majority 
of the local Executive Council, is as follows ; — 


JEx-officio, 

Members of the Executive Council 

A-dvocate General ... »,« •«. 

Additional, 

■Naminated members ; not more than 9 to be ‘officials ; the non- 
officials to be representatives of special interest or minorities, or 
experts ... 

-Elected members ... •«« 

{d) by Corporation of Bombay 
(5) by Municipalities 

(c) by District Boards .*• 

{d) by the University ' •«« *«• 

{e) by landholders 

if) by Bombay Chamber of Commerce ... 

{g) by Karachi Chamber of Commerce ... 

(Ji) by Mill-owners^ Associations of Bombay and Ahmedabad alter- 
nately ... »** 

(e) by Indian commercial community ..t 


Total 

or, including the Governor 



■2D: ■ 

The advantages of this scheme are : — 

(1) That it gives adequate representation to European commerce, 

restores to the Karachi Chamber the seat taken away from it in 
1896 (not, as the Bombay Government incorrectly say, in 1892), 
and admits the claim of the mill industry to distinct recognition. 

(2) That it gives Indian commerce one member to be elected by an 

association of native merchants. 

(3) That it assigns eight seats to the professional middle class through 

the district boards and municipalities, in addition to the members 
for the University and Corporation, so that this class will get ten 
out of seventeen elective seats and may get more by nomination. 

(di) That it gives three seats to the landholders. 

On the other hand it has two conspicuous defects ; — 

{a) It provides (including the Governor) for only 13 oflElcial members, 4 
ex-officio and 9 nominated and thus leaves the Government in a 
substantial minority. 

(5) It assigns no separate seats to the Muhammadans, 
as fonowf°l^^^*^ reasons we recommend that the Bombay scheme be modified 

Ex-officio* 

Members of Executive Council ... ... 

••• •»« 

Advocate General ... I 

Additional, 



A»— Nominated members ; not more than 20 to be officials : the non-officia’ 
to be representatives of special interests or minorities or experts 

B. — Elected members 

(а) By Corporation of Bombay 

(б) by Municipalities 

(c) by District Boards ... 

«( 

(<^) by the University ... 

{e) by landholders ... ... 

* (/) by Muhammadans 

iff) By Bombay CKambers of Commerce ... 

»• 

(i) by 'Karachi Chamber of Commerce 

(«) by Mill-owners' Associations of Bombay and Ahmedabad alter- 
nately ... 

(j) by Indian commercial community 

Total 

or, including the Governor 

It will be observed that the provision made by us for the a uun 
of nominated membem under head A of our scheme wfit S 
Bombay Government to dispense with an official ^ ^ ^ 

SfL Council without one ’ 

resent the idea of nomination. We acco: ’* 

should be given three seats, as proposea ab( 
and two for tbe Presidency ; and that the Bombay Government - 
to consider whether, an electorate can be formedror Sat 

whetbei associations, can be utilised for the purpose of • 

nomination by the Governor. We would fui4er observe that 

those made by the Bombay Government 
the number of elected members from 17 to 20. We do not tbiX 


provision made by us for the appointment 
A 0 ^ our scheme leaves it open to the 
majOTty if they consider that 
As regards 
— _ j seem to 
. . - community, 

irdingly recommend that 
P^’oposed above, one for Sind 
_ should be asked 
— is not possible, 
proposing members for 
that ^our proposals 
'■ raise 

• it necessary 
support of only one 




BENGAL. 

41, The Bengal Legislative Cojinoil now stands thus : — 

A . — Nominated members ; not more thau 10 to be officials j the non- 

officials to represent different classes of the community ... 13 

-m : 

_ B. — Elected members ... ... ... ... 7 

{a) by Corporation of Calcutta ... ... 1 

(5) by Municipalities (by rotation) ... ... 1 

(c) by District Boards (by rotation) ... ... 3 

(i^) by the Unwersity ... ... ... 1 

(e) by Landholders’ Associations ... ... 1 

, (/) hy Chamber of Commerce or other commercial bodies 1 


Total 

or, including the Lieutenent-GoTea:aor 


20 

31 


The statistics from 1893 to 1906 show that 62*8 per cent, of the elected 
members have been drawn from the professional middle class, 18*2 from the 
landholders; 6 7 from the Muhammadans ; 20*8 from the European commer* 
oial community l and 3*8 from the representatives of Indian commerce. The 
chief elements of the population are 

Commmitiet, 


Hindus .*• 

**• 


Number. 

89,366,000 

Per cent. 

77 

Muhammadans 

»• • 


9,037,000 

18 

Christians •.« 

•t • 


246,000 

•6 

Agriculture ••• 

Iniereds, 

••• 

84,364,000 

67 

Commerce and Industry 

••• 


7,048,000 

13*8 

Professions 



856,000 

1*6 

Literate in English 

AdnU Males, 

176,000 

1*4 

Literate in V ernacular 

*#:• 

»*« 

1,906,000 

14-9 


42. The Lieutenant-Governor proposes a Council constituted as follows 

A. — Nominated members; not more than 18 to be officials ; tbe non- 

officials to be representatives of special interests or minori- 
ties, or experts ... ... ... 23 

B. — Elected members u 

(a) by Corporation of Calcutta »«« 1 

(5) 6y Municipalities and District Boards 7 

(c) by tie University 1 

by landholders ••• . . '2' , , , 

(e) by tbe Chamber of Commerce ... ... 1 

(/) by tbe Calcutta Trades Association ... 1 

{g) by tbe Indian commercial eommnnity ... 1 


or, including tbe Lieutenant-Governor 


Total 


36 

37 



Tile scheme is almost identical with that propounded by the British 
Indian Association in their letter of lOth December 1907. Its weak points 
appear to us to be ® 

( 1 ) That the Council suggested is too small. 

( 2 ) That it gives insufficient representation to the educated classes. 

(3) That it gives too few seats to the landholders. 

(4) That it refuses separate representation to the Muhammadans. 

( 6 ) That it assigns too few seats to European commerce, and does not 
provide for the representation of the planting community, 

, ble Colleague Sir Edward Baker was in general agreement 

with these criticisms on the local Government’s scheme. After considering the 
views of the Lieutenant-Governor, we propose the following constitution : 

A. —Nominated members ; not more than Z3 to be officials ; the non- 

officials -to be representatives of special interests or minorities 
or experts... ... ... ... gg 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... 20 

(a) by Corporation of Calcutta ... ... ... 1 

(i) by Municipalities ... ... ... 4 

(c) by District Boards ... ... ... 4 

(<Z) by the TJniveraty j 

(e) by landholders ... ... _ 4 

(/) by the planting community ... ... ... i 

G) by Muhammadans ... 0 

(^) by tbe Chaiuber o£ Commerce ' i 

• • • ■ : ■ '» • « X 

(^) by the Calcutta Trades Association. ,,, 1 

{/) by the Indian commercial community 1 


46 

or^ including the Lieutenant-Governor ,,, 47 

We believe this Council to be large enough to meet the requirements of 
the province, the population of vvhich exceeds that of the United Provinces bv 
only three ^hons. Ihe Council suggested by us gives ten seats to the profe^ 
sional middle class, five to the landholders, including one for the planting 

community, who at the present time have vital interests at stake and cannot 
omitted, two to the Muhammadans, and three to trade and com- 


DNITED PBOVINOES. 

* i Council of the United Provinces 

tuted as follows : — 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 7 to be officials 

officials to represent diflerent classes of the community 

B. — Elected members — '' ' 

(^) by groups of Municipalities - 

( 5 ) by groups of District Boards 

W by University of Allahabad 

(d) by Upper India Chamber of Commerce or other 
mercial bodies 


01 including the Lieutenant-Governor 




In commenting on tlie working of the existing regulations Sir James 
JiaTouche obserTed two years ago — 

(1) That municipalities had practically always elected pleaders. ' 

(2) That District Boards do not as a rule elect great landowners. In 

illustration of this he pointed out that Munshis Nehal C band and 
Madho Lall “ belong to the English educated class and, thoug,h 
they hold land, are only incidentally landowners ' • 

(3) That no Muhammadan had ever been elected by a representative 

group. (Since this statement was made one has been appointed.) 

(4) That the professional middle class had generally secured five out of 

the six elective seats. ' • - 

(6) That Indian commerce was unrepresented. Sir John Hewett con- 
firms this in paragraphs 12 and 29 of his letter. ’ 

(6) That more oflScial seats were needed in order to find places for the 
heads of the Education, Medic.-il," Sanitary, and Agricultural 
Departments, and f or the junior of the two Chief Engineers. 

The statistics from 1893 show the professional middle class holding 50 
per cent, of the elective seats, landholders 20’6 ; Muhammadans none ; Indian 
merohants none, and European commerce 20'6. The principal elements of the 
population are : — 

Commmities, 


Hindus 


Number. 

40,757,000 

Per cent., 

85 

MuhammadajiB 

..... ;■ 

6,731,000 

14 

Agriculture ... 

Intefesk. 

«*• 

31,181,000 

66 

Commerce and Industry ... 


7,500,000 

16 

Professions ... 


622,000 


Literate in Englisii 

A(HU Males, 

... 65,000 

•5 

Literate in Vernacular 


1,033,000 

7-9 


45. The reconstruction of the Council has been thoroughly worked out and 
explained in paragraphs 19 to 30 of the local Government’s letter of the 16th 
March 1908. The Council proposed is thus constituted : — ’ 

A.— Nominated members) not more than 22 to be officials; the non- 

officials to represent special interests or minorities ... 28 

,B. — Elected, member^ ... ... ... ... 16 ^ 

(as) by large Municipalities in rotation ... ... 2 . 

(5) by District Boards and smaller Municipalities ... 8 , 

(c) by Allahabad University ... ... .... 1 

{d) by landholders ... ... ... 2 

(e) by Muhammadans ... ... ... 2 - 

if) by Upper India Chamber of Commerce ... 1 

Total ... 44 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 45 

46. After carefully considering all the questions raised by the local Govern- 


ment’s letter and the opinions forwarded 
composed as follows : 

k. 


with it, we recommend a Council 


Nominated members ; not more than 23 to be officials j the non- 
officials to be representatives of special interests or minorities, 

"or experts ... ... ... ... 27 

B. — ^Elected members ... ... ‘ ... ... 19 

(fl) by large Municipalities in rotation ... ... ^ . 

lb) by District Boards and smaller Municipalities ... . 8 

■ (tf) by Allahabad University ... ... 1 

■ (d) by landholders ... ... ... 2 

(e) by Muhammadans ... ... 4 

if) by -Upper India Chamber of Commerce ■ ... 1 <, . . 

(y) by the Indian commercial community ... - X ' " 

or, including the Ljeatenant-Governor 47 



Our scheme does not differ materially from that proposed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. The number, both of officials and non-officials, has been raised by 
one in order to bring the size up to that of the standard model. Provision has 
been made for the representation of the Muhammadans by four elected mem- 
bers, instead of by two elected and two nominated members, and a separate seat 
has been provided for tbe Indian commercial community, which will be filled 
up by election whenever a suitable constituency can he found. 

EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM, 

47. The Legislative Council of Eastern Bengal and Assam was established 
in October 1906. It consists of — 

A. - Nominated members ; not more than 7 to be ofiBcials j tbe non- 

oflBcials to represent different classes of tbe community ... 9 

B, — Elected members ... ... ... 6 

(a) by Municipalities and District Boards ... S 

(i) by Associations of landholders ... 1 

(o) by Associations of merchants ... ... 1 

(d) by Commissioners of Port of Chittagong .. . 1 


Total ... 15 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 16 

The chief component elements of the population are : — 

Cpmmmities. 

Numtber percent. 

Hindus ... ... ... ... 11,850,000 87 

Muhammadans ... ... ... 17,818,000 53 

Buddhists ... ... ... 172,000 -5 

Interests, 

Agriculture ... ... ... 28,957,000 78 

Commerce and Industry V •«. ... 3,877,000 11 

Professions ... ... 527,000 1*7 

Adult Males, 

Literate in English ... ... 62,000 ’9 

Literate in Tornacular 965,000 12-5 

4i8. The local Government now proposes a Council constituted as follows 

A. — ^Nominated members j not more than 12 to he officials; the non- 

officials to be representatives of special interests or minorities 15 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... ... 10 

(a) by Municipalities ... ... ... 2 

(i) by District and Local Boards ... ... 8 

(c) by Bengal Landholders'’ Association ... 1 

{3) by Provincial Muhammadan Association ... 1 

(e) by tea interest ... ... ... 1 

(/) by jute interest ... ... ... 1 

(^) by Commissioners of Port of Chittagong ... 1 


Total ... 25 
or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 26 

49. This scheme appears to us to be defective in the following respects :~ 

(1) A Council of 25 is too small for a province with a population of 31 

millions,, a large proportion of which consists of Bengalis of an 
advanced type. 

(2) The representation given to the professional middle class (6 seats) is 

insufficient. 

(3) The Mnhammadans and th^ landholders are inadequately represented, 



For tliese reasons vre propose the follemog Council 

A.-— Nominated members: not more than 18 to be officials; the non- 
officials to be representatites of special interests or minorities 
or experts ... ‘ ... ... ... 21 

33. — Elected members ... ... ... ... ... 16 

*(a) by Municipalities and District and Local Boards ... 8 

{b) by landholders ... ... ■ ... 2 . 

(c) by Muhammadans ... ... ... ... 2 

{d) by tea interest ... ... ... 1 

(e) by jute interest ... ... ... ... 1 

(/) by Commissioners of Port of Chittagong ... ... 1 

Total 36 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 37 

We find it impossible to enlarge the Legislative Council of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam up to the standard proposed for the older proTinces, because it is 
difficult to^ pi'oride more than 18 official members ■without unduly disturbing 
administrative business. But the proposals naade by us appear to meet the 
essential requirements of the province. They give sufficient representation to 
the professional middle class, the landholders, and the Muhammadans, and they 
assign separate members to tlie tea and jute industries, and to the Commis- 
sioners of the growing port of Chittagong. The Assamese inhabitants of the 
Brahmaputtra Valhy will for the first time obtain separate representation, and 
the reservation of three seats for nomination will place it in the power of the 
Lieutenant-Governor to meet tlie claims of the tenantry of the province to have 
an opportunity of expressing their views on the questions of the day. Although 
the Muhammadans form a majority of the population of the province, they are 
at present comparatively unorganized, and they can only be adequately repre- 
sented by means of a special electorate. 

PUNJAB. 

60. The Punjab Legislative Council was established by the proclamation of 
9th April 1897. It consists of — 

A.— Nominated members — 

Officials .... ... . . ... 4 , 

Non-officials ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Total . ... 9 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 10 

All the members are nominated. The non-officials are one Christian, two 
Muhammadans, one Sikh, and one Hindu. In framing a scheme of representa- 
tion the following factors have to be considered : — 

Communities. 


Hindus 


Ifumber. 

... 7,874,000 

Pet cent. 

88 

Muhammadans 

* * t 

... 10,825,000 

63 

Sikhs 


... 1,517,000 

7 

Agriculture 

Interests* 

... 10,998,000 

54 

Commerce and Industiy 


... 4,814,000 

23 

Professions 

- 

450,000 

2-2 

Literate in English 

AchiU Males* 

54,000 

•9 

Literate in yernacular 


564.000 

9-9 




26 



61. In paragraphs 40 to 46 of his letter of Bfch .7 uly 1908 the Lieutenant- 
Governor proposes a Council of the following composition : — 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 10 to be officials; the 

non-officials to represent Muhammadans, Hindus, Sikhs and 
other interests ... ... ... ... 17 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... ... 4 

(а) bj the Commercial community ... 1 

(б) by the Punjab University ... ... 1 

(c) by tbe larger cities ... ... & 

' Total ... 21 

or, including tbe Lieutenant-Governor ... 22 

52. In the Conncil proposed hy the local Government, we find several 
features of which we are unable to approve. We think that no good reason has 
been assigned for giving to a Euling Chief a place by right on the Council. 
We have excluded the Ruling Chief from the Imperial Council, relegating him 
to ordinary nomination in case it miglit be desired at any time to appoint one. 
No other Provincial Government contemplates tbe appointment of a Ruling 
Chief, and we are reluctant to admit this as a permanent feature of tbe Punjab 
Council. There is room for nominating a chief if desired, under the heads 
Muhammadans, Hindus, Sikhs, and other interests. Nor do we see any reason 
for the mention of a Native Christian among the commercial classes, as that 
electorate may be expected invariably to return a European. As regards tbe 
members for the larger cities, the Lieutenant-Governor proposes that the eleven 
cities mentioned by him should each nominate one representative, and that the 
two members of the Council should be selected by him from among these 
eleven nominees. In our opinion this method would be regarded as no better 
than nomination pure and simple. Each city, having only one chance in five 
of electing its nominee, would take no interest in the election, and the profes- 
sional middle class would receive the proposal with great dissatisfaction. 

63. We have had the advantge of discussing this objection with the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and with His Honour’s concurrence we propose a Council 
constituted as follows : — 

A. — Nominated members; not more than 12 to be officials; tbe non-offioials 

to represents Mnbamadans (2), Hindus (1), Sikhs (1) and other 
intesests ... ... ... ... ... jg 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... ... ... 5 

(a) by tbe commercial community ... ... 1 

(i) by tbe Punjab University ... ... 1 

(c) by the larger cities 3 

Total ... 24 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... a6 

The scheme thus modified promises to give adequate representation to the 
Hindus of the commercial and professional classes, and to tbe Muhammadan, 
Hindu and Sikh landowners, while it reserves three nominations for other 
interests not specifically provided for. The city electorate will consist of three 
groups representing respectively the Cis-Sntlej territory, the Central Punjab with 
the Sikh districts, and the Western Punjab in which the population is 'largely 
Muhammadan. We helieve these proposals to he as advanced as the present 
circumstances of the Punjab demand, and we recommend their acceptance. 

BURMA. 

_ 54. The Burma Legislative Council was formed by proclamation in 1897, 
at the same time as that of the Punjab. As at present constituted it consists 
of — 

Nominated members — 

Officials g 

Non-officials. ... , ,,, j 


Total 

or^ including tbe Lieutenant-Governor 


Two of tlie non-officials are Burmese. In practice the European non- 
official members are usually nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor after 
consultation witli the Burma Chamber of Commerce, the Kangoon Port 
Commissioners, and the Municipal Committee of Rangoon. 

65. The Lieutenant-Governor proposes a Council constituted as follows ■ 

A. — Nominated officials ,,, ,,, 8 

B. — -Nominated non-officials — ,,, g 

(a) appointed after consultation with the Eangoon Trades^ 

Association; Eangoon Port Commissioners and Municipal 
Committees of EangooU; Mandalay, Moulmein, Bassein 
andAkyab ... 1 

{h) to represent Indian and Chinese trading and mercantile 
interests ... ... 1 

{c) to represent Burmese population ... ,.4 

C. — Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce ... ... 1 


Total 

oi’; including the Lieutenant-Governor 


15 

16 


66. The conditions of Burma are altogether peculiar ; election is foreign 
to the ideas of the Burmese population, and neither they nor the Indian and 
Chinese immigrant commercial communities can at present be represented by 
any other means than nomination. In fact the only body in Burma that is 
capable of exercising the privilege of election is the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Por these reasons we propose a Council constituted as follows 

A. — Nominated officials ... ... ... 

B. — Nominated non-officials ... 

{a) to represent Burmese population ... ... 4 

(5) to represent Indian and Chinese commercial com- 


8 

7 


munities 

(c) to represent other interests ... 

C.— Elected by Burma Chamber of Commerce 

Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


% 

1 

1 


16 

17 


RESOLUTIONS, QUESTIONS, AND DISCUSSION OE THE BUDGET. 

57 . Tower to move Resolutions . — By the Act of 1861, under which the 
present Legislative bodies were constituted, discussion was confined to legisJa- 
tiye proposals actually before the Councils in the form of Bills. In 1892 this 
limitation was relaxed to the extent of allowing debate on the annual financial 
statement although no legislation was involved, and in this debate it is per- 
missible for members to draw attention to any matter they please, whether it 
arises directly out of the budget proposals or not. But a general debate of this 
character can never be satisfactory^ Members do not know beforehand the 
subjects which are to he brought forward by their colleagues ; the discussion is 
necessarily of a desultory character ; and the absence of notice not uncommonly 
prevents the official members from giving full information in answer to questions 
that are raised. We are of opinion that the time has come when there should be 
further facilities for debate. We think that members should have opportunities 
for placing their views on public questions before the Government, and we are 
impressed with the benefits which both the Government and the educated 
public would derive from the well-ordered discussion of administrative subjects 
in the Legislative Councils, either on a reference from the head of the Govern- 
ment, or at the instance of a private member. Such discussions would give 
the Government an opportunity of making their view of a question known, and 
of explaining the reasons which had let them to adopt a particular line of 
action. We therefore propose that power should be given by statute for 
members to move resolutions on matters of general public importance, subject 
to the checks to which we shall presently refer. So far as*the educated pubho 
p-fe concerned, there can be little doubt that the right to move resolution^ qn 


such questions, and to argue these in a regular debate, will be weloomed as a 
very great concession. ; that it will be resorted to freely ; and that it will tend 
to bring about naore intimate relations between the official and non-official 
members. We think that the resolutions should be in the form of recom- 
mendations to the Gorernment, because this form expresses the constitutional 
position more precisely, and emphasises the fact that the decision mnst in any 
case rest with the Government and not with the Council. In the event of a 
resolution not being accepted by the Government an opportunity would be 
taken of explaining their reasons. 

68. This subject was not included among those which Tour Lordship 
authorised us to put before local Governments, and our letter of 24ith August 
1907 contained no reference to it. But it is a reform to which we attach great 
importance. In support of it we would point, out that a similar proposal was 
put forward in 1888 by Sir George Ohesney’s Committee in reference to 
Provincial Councils. They recommended that, in addition to legislation, it 
should be one of the functions of the local councils to originate advice and 
suggestions on any subject connected with internal administration, and that 
their views should he embodied in the form of a memorandum addressed to the 
head of the Government. They advised, however, that it should not be 
permissible to propose resolutions relating to subjects removed from the 
cognizance of tbe Provincial Legislative Councils by section 43 of the Councils 
Act of 1861, which forbids them, except with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General, “ to make regulations or to take into consideration any law 
or regulation ” relating to the public debt, customs, and Imperial taxes ; coin, 
hills, and notes ; post office and telegraph ; altering the Penal Code ; religion ; 
army and navy^, patents or copyright ; foreign relations. That proposal was 
not adopted at the time, and it may have been premature in the conditions 
which then existed, but at least it bad the high authority of the members of 
that Committee. 

69. The discussion of administrative questions can however only be 
permitted subject to certain rules and restrictions which must be clearly laid 
down. We do not feel ourselves in a position at the present stage to make an 
exhaustive enumeration of these, and we anticipate that, as has been the case 
in tbe House of Commons, actual experience will lead to the framing of stand- 
ing orders designed to meet the exigencies of debate. It seems to us, however, 
that tbe following conditions must be imposed from the first — 

(1) Eesolntions must relate to matters of public and general importance, 

and not to isolated incidents of administration or personal 
questions. 

(2) No resolution should have by itself any force or effect. It must 

rest with the Government to take action or not to take action as 
it thinks fit. This is tbe English principle, and it is obvious that 
the Council cannot claim for its resolutions a higher degree of 
authority than attaches to a resolution of the House of Commons. 

(3) The order of business must be absolutely under the control of the 

President, and no discussion of his orders can be permitted. 

(4) The President must have power to disallow any resolution without 

giving any other reason than that in his opinion it cannot be dis- 
cussed consistently with the public interests. This will enable 
him to reject resolutions which are contrary to public policy, or 
which relate to matters which could not be discussed without 
anticipating, or seeming to anticipate, the decision of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

(6) In order to avoid the too frequent exercise of this general power of 
disallowing resolutions certain classes of subjects ought to be 
expressly excluded. In the case of the Provincial Councils the 
proposals of Sir George Ohesney’s Committee referred to above 
seem to be suitable. In the Imperial Council the admissible 
range of discussion is necessarily larger, and it is less easy to define 
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its limits precisely. For tlie present we think it sufficient to say 
that some subjects must be specially excluded, and that the ques'> 
tion, wliich those should be, can be best settled later on when the 
rules of business are drawn up. 

(6) It will also be nece.ssary to place some limitation upon the time 
allotted to the discussion of resolutions. 

60. Potoer to asJe questions. — The right of asking questions in the Legis* 
lative Councils, subject to certain conditions and restrictions, was conceded by 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892. We recommend that it should be extended 
to the enlarged Councils which we propose for the Punjab and Burma. We do 
not suggest any alteration in the rules goyerning the subject. 

61. The discussion of the budget. — Under this head it was proposed in our 
published letter of 24th August 1907 that the budget should be explained by 
heads or groups of heads by the members in charge of departments, and should 
be discussed in the same way by the other members, and that this disoussion 
should be followed by a general debate conducted on the same lines as at present. 
No method was suggested of enabling the non-offieial members to exercise any 
influence on the actual settlement of the items. The opinions received do not 
throw much light on the question, how the Government can give the Councils 
an effective share in the financial administration of India, without surrendering 
any essential principle, or parting with the right of original initiative and ulti-. 
mate control. The Governments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, and the Punjab put forward, in more or less detail, proposals for hold- 
ing informal conferences witli the non-official members of the Legislative Council, 
when the first edition of the provincial budget has been prepared, and thus elicit- 
ing criticisms and suggestions which might be considered when the second edition 
comes to be settled. The Bombay Government claim a greater degree of financial 
independence, and they and other Governments argue that, so long as the pro- 
vincial budget requires the previous sanction of the Government of India the 
discussions in the full Council can deal only with settled facts, since no alterations 
can be introduced by the local Government in consequence of anything that 
may be said in the public debate, All Governments approve of discussion by 
heads as proposed in the published letter. No Government suggests any plan 
for enabling the full Council to debate and vote upon specific assignments of 
funds. The non-official critics either demand the power of moving amendments 
to any items of the budget, or express general approval of the Government of 
India’s proposals. 

62. We are clearly of opinion that it is advisable that the Councils should 
be afforded iacreased facilities for expi’essing their views upon the budget, and 
that these facilities should be given at a sufficiently early stage to enable the 
Government to take advantage of any advice that may be tendered, and to 
adopt and give effect to such suggestions as may be found practicable. The 
ultimate control must, however, rest with the Government, and no useful 
purpose would be served by affecting to ignore this essential fact. It is the . 
Government, and not the Council, that -decides any question arising on the 
budget, and the utmost concession that can be made is to give the Council 
ample opportunities of making recommendations to the Government in respect 
of particular items. But, without departing from this principle, we think that 
the Council may properly be empowered to record its opinion by vote on the 
greater part of the budget proposals. The Indian public have long desired an 
opportunity of this kind, and we think that the time has come when it may 
properly he given in the manner and to the extent which we shall presently 
explain. In our letter to local Governments we did not put forward any plan 
hj which members of Legislative Councils could vote on the budget, but we 
are anxious to meet the public demand, and we trust that our proposals in the 
matter, both in regard to the Imperial and to the Provincial Councils, may • 
obtain Your Lordship’s approval. 

63. The Imperial budget. —Thmo being the general objects whioh'we 
have in view, we believe thafcthej?..may be^afetained. in the case of the Imperial- 


budget by laying down that tbe financial statement aball be presented during 
the last fire days in February ; and that tbe final discussion of tbe budget shall 
take place not naore than four weeks later. There are very strong reasons for 
being particular about dates ; and we need not enter here into the arrange- 
ments which will he necessary in order to admit of the budget being opened 
three weeks in advance of the usual time. The figures will be less accurate 
than they are now, and a considerable part of the detailed explanations which 
are npw appended to tbe financial statement will have to be dropped. The 
Finance Member’s speech will necessarily he more general in its tone, and will 
not describe the figures of expenditure with the same precision. This disad- 
vantage will) in our opinion, he amply counterbalanced by the fact that the 
earlier presentation of the budget w'ill enable tbe Government to obtain the 
views of the Council on their financial proposals at a stage when it will 
still he possible to act upon their advice. On the presentation of the financial 
statement, it will be convenient for the Council to resolve itself into Committee 
fox the discussion of the budget by blocks. It should be a committee of the 
whole Council, with a Member of the Government in the chair ; and the first 
meeting should take place not later than one week after the day on which the 
budget is presented. The Committee should sit from day to day until its work 
is complete ; and there should be a. rule requiring it to finish its business on or 
before the 10th of March ; since it is essential that the final corrections should 
all be known in good time to get the budget, with its supplementary tables 
and notes, into the shape in which it is to be finally presented. 

64. For the purpose of discussion in Committee the major heads or groups 
of heads would be taken up in order, the discussion being opened with an 
explanatory speech by the Member of the Executive Council who controls the 
departments concerned, or, if so arranged, by another member on his behalf. 
Each member would then be at liberty to move a resolution, in the form of a 
recommendation to the Government,relating to the figures in any head or group, 
two days’ notice being given in each case. The Council would divide upon any 
resolutions which were pressed ; and the result would be duly recorded. But 
the Government would not be bound to take action upon any resolution, either 
in whole or in part. Power should be vested in the chairman to close the 
discussion upon any head or group, when he thinks that it cannot be continued 
with advantage, and there should he a time limit for individual speeches. 
Here, as in paragraph 62 above, we desire to lay stress on the condition that 
the resolutions should be in the form of recommendations to the Government, 
as indicating that the power of passing the budget is vested, not in the Council, 
but in the Executive Government. This is not a mere verbal refinement ; it 
denotes a constitutional fact; and it, has the further advantage of avoiding any 
objection that may be taken to the scheme on the basis of the English rule that 
aU proposals for the increase of expenditure must be initiated by t!\e Crown. If 
it is necessary for us to support our proposals by a reference to Parliamentary 
practice, the requisite analogy is to be found in the right of the House of 
Commons to submit an address to the Crown recommending certain 
expenditure. 

66. When the Council sitting in Committee has completed its labours, it 
will be for the Government to decide what alterations, if any, should be 
made in the budget as a result of the discussion. These would be carried out 
in the estimates at once. At the adjonrned meeting of the Council, the Finance 
Member would submit the budget in its final forrn, along with a formal report 
of the proceedings in Committee. This opportunity would he taken to explain 
briefly why Government had been, unable to accept any resolutions that were 
carried in Committee. After the Finance Member’s speech, a general discus- 
sion would follow; but at this stage no further resolutions would^ie admissible. 
The Finance Member would make a general reply and the Viceroy would sum 
up the debate ; whereupon the budget would come into effect. 

66. The Provincial budget$.-^ln preparing its provincial budget, a local 
Government has no anxieties about ways and means in the wider sense of that 
term. Its surplus or deficit is absorbed in the general balances of India. It is 


not affected by remissioBs of taxation, for tbe effects of whicb tbe Imperial 
exchequer provides full compensation. Its sole concern is to keep the demands 
of its departments within its estimated revenue, without drawing unduly upon 
the provincial balance. In our opinion it is in this task that the Provincial 
Council may suitably assist the local Government. Nor ought such assist- 
ance to he unwelcome. Por a local Government at budget time is flooded 
with proposals for new expenditure, and purely departmental eCBciency may 
sometimes push, aside more genuine needs. It is not, of course, suggested that 
the intervention of the Provincial Council will ensure an infallible judgment 
between conflicting claims. But it will put the proposals ou their defence ; it 
will enlist some outside knowledge of local interests ; and it will give the non- 
ofBloial members a substantial share in tbe preparation of the budget. 

67. What we propose for adoption is a procedure in four stages. The 
first stage is the rough draft of the provincial estimates. In this the local Gov- 
ernment would include all projects for new expenditure in excess of £5,000 
which are put forward by the different departments, provided that they are 
covered by administrative sanction, and that there is no primd facie objection 
to them. All such projects would be listed in a schedule, which would consist of 
two parts. In part I the local Government would place those items for which it 
considers that provision must be made in order to carry on a scheme already in 
band, or in pursuance of orders from the Government of India or the Secretary 
of State, or to meet an urgent administrative need. All other items, not ear- 
marked as above, would be put in part II of the schedule. The draft budget, 
with this schedule of new expenditure, would then he submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India. Now it is manifest that an estimate of expenditure prepared on 
these lines is certain to exceed wliat the province can afford. It would rest 
therefore witli the Government of India, after correcting the estimate of revenue 
and the opening balance (which it always has to do at present), to determine, in 
consultation with the local Government, the aggregate expenditure for which the 
provincial budget should provide; but the detailed correotion of the expenditure 
estimates which is now undertaken in the Finance Department would be dis- 
pensed with. The alterations in the revenue figures, and the figure of total 
expenditure, as fixed by the Government of India would then be communicated 
to the local Government. The Government of India would also reserve tbe 
power— 'we consider this essential — to alter or add to part I of the schedule. 

68. The second stage would bring the Provincial Council upon the scene. 
We are inclined to think that the work would be better done by a select com- 
mittee than by the more unwieldy body of tbe whole Council. We accordingly 
recommend tbe appointment of a standing Finance Committee of tbe Council, 
numbering not more than 12 : in the smaller Councils 8, or even 6, might 
suffice. There would be an equal number of officials and non-officials. The latter 
might be elected by tbe non-official members of the Council, once a year, by 
ballot or as directed by rules. The officials would be nominated by the local 
Government, and would be selected mainly for their capacity to represent the 
bigger spending departments. Ibe Financial Secretary (or, in Madras and 
Bombay, the Member of Council who bas charge of the Financial Department) 
would be chairman, witb a casting vote. Most local Governments' have pro- 
posed a procedure substantially on these lines ; and the recent action of tbe 
Governments of Madras and Bengal in appointing Committees of tbeir Councils 
to consider tbe budget informally bas been received witb general approval. 

69. On receipt of the Government of India’s orders on its draft budget, the 
local Government would, at once convene this Committee, place all the papers 
before it, and instruct it to revise part II of tbe schedule in such a manner as 
to bring the total estimates of expenditure down to the figure sanctioned by tbe 
Government of India. The proceedings of the Committee would hepxivateand 
informal. Discussion would be free, and tbe decisions would go by the vote 
of tbe majority. Where items were disputed, tbe officer representing tbe depart- 
ment concerned would he beard in their support, their urgency would be compar- 
ed with that of items supported by other departments, and the Committee would 
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inen vote upon tbem on Iheir merits. On occasion, tlie Committee might decide 
4 - ^ ^ project which bad not appeared in the original esti- 
TTri.' ^ • X ^ there appears to be no objection, if tbe scheme were one for 

which, administrative sanction existed, or which tlie local Government were 
prepajepo support. On the conclusion of its work, the Committee would 
L corrections in part II which it considered necessarv, in order to bring 
the total budget expenditure within the figure sanctioned by tbe Government 
01 India. ^ Alter considering the Committee’s proposals the local Government 
wou revise its expenditure ^timates, make any alteration in the revenue 

estimato which the progress of actuals might suggest, and report tbe figures 
which it decided to accept under both beads to tbe Government of India for 
incorporation in the Imperial budget. 

.c « presentation of the estimates 

e 0 he Provincial CounciL On receiving the second edition of the 
estimates, as explained m tbe last paragraph, the Government of India would 
make no further changes on the expenditure side, unless, in the exercise of a 
power which they must always reserve, they found it necessary to direct a 

^P^diture in consequence of any exceptional strain on 
either the Imperial or the Provincial resources. But they would bring the 

any taxation proposals affecting the 
and insert any special grants for the province which the SecretaVy of 
btate might have sanctioned out of the Imperial surplus. They would then, 

lhpm?n1-tr°T praetioe, compile the figures and incorporate 

financial statement. An abstract of the figures, as thus 
TmnpG ^ f Communicated to the local Government on the day when the 

budget IS opened. The local Government would at once print np its 
forml Iv Gouncil, when the budget would be 

gen“mlyrpor^ ^ ^ describing its 

be fo?th 0^ conducting the consideration of the budget would 

nP IpL+o ? ?^a ^ * li* ^ Committee. 'I’his would allow of greater freedom 

to S one of‘\he''oSl1 f 5 ®l^air and 

of 1 committee, each head or 

bv the be taken up separately. The figures would be explained 

Any tbe administrative department oonLrned. 

recoiTZdatiirtot^^^^^^^ move a resolution, in the form of a 

recommenaation to the local Government, regarding any entry in the lipafi nr 

group under discussion, and the resolution would he debated and nut to the vntp 

The opportunity would be «eu by the olBcial meXs to ^t,y 

to the estimate of expenditure in oensequence of an ImS SL ™ nr? 

Option from the G^oyM‘« 
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A debate -would follow ; but no resolution or yoting would be peimitted. 

73. Subjects for discussion . — In regulating the new system of discussion, 
whether in the Imperial or Provincial Councils, one of the first points for 
consideration is the range of subjects on which resolutions and voting will be 
permitted. Since we propose taking our stand on the practice of the House of 
Commons, to lay down that no recommendation will be binding upon the Gov- 
ernment, the limits within which resolutions mgy be proposed can be very 
materially enlarged without running any risk of causing embarrasstnent or 
misunderstanding. It is clearly imperative, however, on grounds of public 
policy, that certain Items both of revenue and of expenditure should be excluded 
from debate ; and we annex to this despatch a schedule showing what heads of 
the Imperial and Provincial budgets we consider should be thus reserved. 
"We desire to draw attention to the lafi’ge number of items which we have left 
open to discussion, and the comparatively small number which we propose to 
exclude. The grounds for exclusion are various. Some items both of revenue 
and expenditure are fixed by law, and the proper method of proposing any 
alteration of them is the introduction of a bill. Most of the political heads 
are governed by treaties or engagements with which the Councils have no 
concern ; the debt heads depend upon contracts which cannot be altered ; and 
military and ecclesiastical charges raise far-reaching questions of policy which 
it would be inexpedient to discuss, and impossible to ])ut to the vote. Pinally, 
it is obvious that the Imperial Council can only discuss with advantage the 
revenue and expenditure which is under the administration of the Govern- 
ment of India, while a Provincial Conncil must equally be restricted to items 
subject to the control gf the local Govern ment. In addition to these specific 
reservations, which we have endeavoured to make as few as possible, it will be 
necessary to impose some further restrictions upon resolutions with the 
object of preserving the business character of the debate and of restricting it, as 
far as possible, to the financial aspects of the budget. The discussion of the 
budget by heads is intended to deal with the settlement of the figures, and 
generalities having no direct hearing on this point should be ruled out as irre- 
levant at that stage, and relegated to the general debate. We apprehend that 
there will be no diflBoulty in framing a rule which will give to the chairman 
of the Council when sitting as a Committee a general power to enforce this 
necessary distinction. 

74. JEJ-ffect of budget proposckl8.—Qa.T proposals under this head indicate 
a treatment of the budgets which will maintain full power for the Government 
over ways and means, while giving the Councils a reasonable share in the 
settlement of expenditure. They will have a marked tendency to promote' 
decentralisation, but they will in no way relax the control which is exercised 
by the Secretary of State in Council over the expenditure of the revenues of 
India. They will confer on local Governments a larger measure of financial 
independence and will enable them in the exercise of these increased powers 
to avail themselves of the assistance of the Legislative Council to an extent 
which has** hitherto been impossible. And, both in the Imperial and the 
Provincial Councils, they will place the representatives of all classes of the 
population in a position to take a more effective part in shaping the policy of 
the Government, and to exert a real influence upon the actual w'ork of adminis- 
tration. 


GENERAL OONOLIJSIONS. 

75. In framing the proposals, which we now submit to your decision, we have 
given ample consideration to the great variety of opinion elicited by our letter 
of 24th August 1907. We readily acknowledge the value of many of the criti- 
cisms that have reached us, and we believe that no material point has escaped 
our observation. We have accepted in substance several important suggestions, 
and we have introduced info our scheme measures of a far more advanced 
character than have hitherto been proposed. We will now sum up the results of 
our deliberations. In accordance with the most authoritative opinion we have 
abandoned the idea of an Imperial Advisory Council as originally planned, and 
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have substituted for it a Council of Chiefs to be appointed by the Viceroy, and 
irtilized by him in the guardianship of Common and Imperial interests as the 
demands of the time may require. We have planned Provincial Advisory 
Councils on lines which will enable local Governments to avail themselves of 
the advice and co-operation of the leading representatives of the best non- 
offi.eial opinion, and we trust that the proposal will commend itself to popular 
feeling, and will satisfy the demand for extended opportunities of consultation 
on matters of local interest. The enlargement of the Legislative Councils, 
and the extension of their functions to the discussion of administrative ques- 
tions, are the widest, most deep-reaching and most substantial features of the 
scheme which we now put forward. Taking first the Imperial Legislative 
Council, we propose to raise the total strength of the Council, excluding His 
Excellency the Viceroy, from 24 to 62, and to increase the number of non- 
ofidoial members from 10 to 31, aud of elected members from 6 to 28. On all 
ordinary occasions we are ready to dispense with an official majority, and to 
rely upon the public spirit of the non official members to enable us to carry 
on the necessary work of legislation. We have dealt with the Provincial 
Legislative Councils in, an equally liberal manner. The total strength of 
the Council, and the numbers of noa-official and elected members have in 
every instance, except that of Burma, been more than doubled. In all these 
cases, while giving fuller play to the elective principle, we have also greatly 
enlarged its range, and have endeavoured to afford proportionate representa- 
tion to all classes that have reached a sufficiently high level of education, the 
land-holders, the Muhammadans, the professional middle class, and the com- 
mercial community both Indian and European. To all of them, again, we 
propose to concede the novel right of moving resolutions, and dividing the 
Council on administrative questions of public and general interest, and of 
taking part in settling the actual figures of the budget, both by informal dis- 
cussion and by bringing forward specific recommendations which will be put 
to the vote. Eegarding the scheme as a whole, we consider overselves justi- 
fied in claiming for it tliat it will really and effectively associate the people of 
India with the Government in the work not only of occasional legislation hut 
of actual every-day administration. It is an attempt to give India a consti- 
tution framed on sufficiently liberal lines to satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of the most advanced Indians, whilst at the same time enlisting the support of 
the more conservative elements of Indian society. We are not without hope 
that it will he accepted by all classes in the spirit in which it has been planned, 
and that it will unite in the common service of India all those, whether officials 
or private individuals, who have her highest interests at heart. 

76, In conclusion we have one more observation to make. We recognise 
that the effect of our proposals will he to throw a greater burden on the heads 
of local Governments, not only by reason of the actual increase of work caused 
by the_ longer sittings of the Legislative Councils, hut also because there will 
be considerable responsibility in dealing with the recommendations of those 
Councils. It may be that experience will show the desirability of strengthen- 
ing the hands of Lieutenant-Governors in the larger provinces by the creation 
of Executive Councils, as Sir Charles Aitehison suggested in connexion with 
the proposals of 1888, and assisting the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
by enlarging the Councils which now exist in those presidencies. But it 
would be premature to discuss these contingencies until experience has been 
gained of the working of the new legislative bodies. The creation of Councils 
with executive functions in provinces in which they do not exist would be a 
large departure from the present system of administration, and is a change 
that could only be recommended after the fullest consideration, and after 
consultation with the heads of the provinces concerned. 

77. We have appended schedules to this 'despatch to illustrate our propo’ 
sals. The first of them gives in parallel columns the numbers and constitution 
of the existing Legislative Councils and of those now proposed. The second 
shows the heads of the Einancial Statement in respect of which we propose 
that resolutions may be moved, and also those heads which we think should 
not form the subject of resolutions, though they would be open to discussion 


in the general debate with which the budget procedure would terminate. The 
third states the substance of the amendments of the Act of 1892 which are 
necessitated by our proposals. 

We have the honour to be, ' 

My Lord, 

Your Iiordsbip’s most obedient, humble servants, 
MINTO. 

KITOHENEE. 

H. E. EI0HAED8. 

0. H. SOOTT. 

H. ADAMSON. 

J. 0. MILLER. 

W. L. HARVEY. 

J. S. MESTON. 



PROPOSED. 


Che Lieatenant- Governor of Bengal (or of the Punjah 
when the Council assembles in Simla), the 
Oommander-in-Chief and the members of the 
Executive Council «. 

Additional, 


L — Nominated members; not more than 9 to be offi- 
cials; the non-officials to be nominated with 
reference to legislative business or to represent 
interests ... ... 11 

B.— Elected members ... ... ... 6 

(a) by the legislative Councils of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces 4 
(&) by the Oaloutta Chamber of Commerce ... 1 


including His Excellency 


Total 

the Viceroy 


The Lieutenant'- Governor of Bengal (or of the 
Punjab ivhen the Oouncil assmhles in, 

Simla), the Oommander-in- Chief and the 
members of the Executive Oouncil 8 

Additional, 

A. — Officials representing provinces ... ,,, 8 

B, — Nominated members; not more than Id to 

be officials ; the non-officials to be represen- 
tatives of minorities or special interests, or 
experts ... ... gs 

*0,— -Elected members ... S8 

t(a) by the Provincial Legislative Oouncils 
and by the Advisory Oouncil of the 
Central Provinces ... ..,12 

(b) by the landholders of Madras, Bombay, 

Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces ... 7 

(o) by Muhammadans of Bengal, Eastern 

Bengal and Assam, the United Provinces, . 
the Punjab and (alternately) Madras 
and Bombay ... ... d 

(d) by Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and 

Bombay ... 2 

J(e) by representatives of Indian commerce 2 


Total 

or, including Sis Excellency the Viceroy 
► Some of these may at first have to he nominated, j 


. 62 

. 6B 

ding the 

formation of suitable eleoiorates, hut the intention is that all 
should eventually he elected, so far as may he practicable. 

t Legislative Councils of Madras 2, Bombay 2, Bengal 2 
United Provinces 2, Punjah 1, Burma 1, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam 1, and Provincial Advisory Council of Central Prov- 
inces 1. 

J To he nominated by the Governor General in consultation 
with local Governments until a. method of election can he devised. 


paOVINOIAL LEGISLATIVE OOIJNOILS. 


MADRAS. 

Ex-officio. 

Members of the Executive Council 
Advocate- Gfeneral . 


MADRAS. 

Ex-officio. 

Members of the Executive Oouncil 
Advocate- General 


Additional, 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 9 to be 

officials ; the non-offi,oials to represent different 
classes, one ordinarily to be a zemindar paying 
not less than fi20,000 peshhash annually 

B. — 'Elected members ... 

(a) by Corporation of Madras ... ... 1 

(b) by Municipalities and District Boards ... 4 

(c) by the University ... ... 1 

(d) by tbe Chamber of Commerce, or other 


commercial bodies 

Total 

or, including the Governor 


Additional. 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 20 to 
be officials ; the non-officials to be repre- 
sentatives of special interests or minor i- 
13 ties, or experts ... ... 24 

7 B.— Elected members ... ... 19 

(a) by Corporation of Madras ... 1 

*(6) by Municipalities and District 

Boards ... ... ... ,.,8 

(c) by the University ... 1 

1 f{d) by landholders ... ... 4 » 

__ (o) by the planting community ... ♦« i 

X(f) by Muhammadans ... ... 2 

(g) by the Chamber of Commerce ... .« 1 

{h) by the Indian commercial co mmunity ^ 1 


23 

24 


■ ' ' ; ■ ' ' ' - 

SCHEDTTLE I. 

IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COTOOIL. 


BXISTIlfG. 


Ex-officio, 


Total 46 

or, including the Governor 47 

• Voting together in eight groups of about three districts each, 
t Voting in four groups of about six districts each. 

J Mected or nominated as may he found praeticahle. 




PROPOSJUlD. 


Ex-officio. 

MemlDers of th.e Execntiye Council 
Advocate- General 


Eu-offido, 

2 Members of Executive Oounoil 
1 Advocate- Qemral ... . 


A. — N’oin.inated members, not more than 9 to be 

otEcials; the non-officials to represent different 
classes of the community 

B. — ■Elected members 

(а) b} Ooiporation of Bombay ... 1 

(б) by Municipalities* 1 

(c) by District Boards ... 2 

(d) by Bombay University ... 1 

(e) by Sardars of the Deccan and Zemindars 

of Sind ... ... 2 

(/) by Bombay Chamber of Commerce, or 

other commercial bodies ... 1 


or, including the Governor 


*?oting by cleetoral representatives on a population scale. 


J. — Nominated members ; not more than 20 to be 
officials ; the on-officials to be representatives 
12 o/ special interests or minorities, or experts 

g B.-— Elected members ... ... 

(a) by Oorporation of Bombay 
(bi) by Municipalities ... 

(c) by District Boards 

(d) by the University 

(e) by landholders ... 

(/) Muhammadans 

(ffi) by Bomba, y Chamber of Oommerce 
Qh) by Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
(i) by Millowners' Associations of Bombay 
. and Ahmedabad alternately 

23 (j) by Ind/ian commercial community 

24 Total 
or, including the Governor 


A.— nominated members; not more than 10 to be 
officials ; the non-officials to represent diffei’Ont 
classes of the community 
B.' — Elected members ... 

(a) by Oorporation of Calcntta ... 1 

(b) by Municipalities (by rotation) ... ... 1 

(c) by District Boards (by rotation) ... 2 

(d) by the University ... ... 1 

(e) by the Landholders^ Association ... 1 

(/) Chamber of Commerce or other com- 
mercial bodies ... ... ,1 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


A. -— Nominated members; not more than 28 to he 

officials; the non-officials to be representatives 
of special interests or minorities, or experts 

B. -—Elected members ... ... 

(a) by Corporation of Calcutta ... ... . 

(Jj) by Municipalities ... ... ^ 

(0) by District Boards ... 

(di) by the University ... . 

(e) by landholders . ... ... ■ 

(f) by the planting community ... ... . 

(g') by Muhammadans ... ... , 

Qh) by the Chamber of Commerce ... . 

(1) by the Calcutta Trades' Association ... . 

(J) by the Indian commercial community ... . 


UNITED PROVINCES. 

A. — Nominated members; not more than 7 to be 

officials; non-officials to represent different 
classes of the community 

B. — Elected members 

(B) by groups of Municipalities 2 

(B) by grou'ps of District Boards 2 

(c) by University of Allahabad 1 

(d) by Upper India Chamber of Oommerce 

or other commercial bodies 1 

Total. 

• • • or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


■ 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 

UNITED PB0VIN0E8. 

—Nominated members ; not more than 28 to be 

officials; the non-officials to be representatives of 
special interests or minorities, or experts 
—Elected members ... ... .„ 

(a) by large Municipalities ... 

(b) by District Boards and smaller Munici- 
palities ... ... 

ic) hy Allahabad University ... 

(d) hg landholders ... ... ... 

(e) hy Muhammadans ... 

(/) by Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

(g) by the Indian commercial community 

Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 









FB0P08JSD, 


EXISTING. 


BASTJjJBN BENGAL AND ABSAAI. 


EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM. 


1 ^, Nommated members ; not more tEan 7 to be officials ; 

tLe non-officials to represent different classes of 
the community ... ... 

I , — ^Blected members ... ... ... 

(a) by Municipalities and District Boards ... 3 

(h) by Associations of landbolders 1 

(c) by Associations of mercliants ... 1 

(d) by Commissioners of Port of Chittagong ... 1* 


A,~~Nominated members ; not more than 18 to he 
officials; the non- officials to he representatives of 
9 special interests or minorities, or experts 

6 B. — Bleated memhers ... ... 

* (a) hi^ Municipalities and District and Local 
Boards ... ... 


(6) hy landholders 


(c) hy Muhammadans ... ... 

fd) hy tea interest 

(e) hy jute inf erest ... ... 

( / ) Oommissioners of Port of Chittagong 


oi’j including the Lieutenant-Governor 


or, including the Lieutenant- Governor ... 87 

* Voting together hy divisions, viz., Dacca 2, Chittagong 2, 
Itajshahi 2, Brahmaputra Valley 1, Surma Valley 1, 


PUKJAB. 


PUNJAB. 


A. — Nominated inemben 


-Nominated members ; not more than 12 to he 
offiicials, the non-officials to represent Muham- 
madans, Hindus, Bikhs and other interests 


Officials 


Non-officials 


5 B. — Bleated members 


(d) hy the commercial community 
(h) hy the Punjab University 
(c) hy the larger cities ... 


or, including the Lieutenant- Governoi 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


BURMA. 


BUEMA. 


A,' — Nominated members 


A. — Nominated officials ... ... 

B. — Nominated non-officials ... ... ... 

(a) to represent Burmese population 

(&) to represent Indian and Chinese commercial 
communities ... ... 


Officials 


Non-officials 


(c) to represent other interests ... 

0. — Bleated hy Burma Ohamher of Oommeroe 


or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


or, including the Lieutenant- Governor 



SCHEDULE IL 


J. — The Imjperial Budget. 


Heads ea:cluded from 
dehate. 


Heads excluded from delate. 


Heads for del ate 


Heads for debate. 


ngnments and Cow,' 


I. Land Eeveuue. 


3. Land Revenue. 


J3. Interest on Belt, 


VII. Customs. 


23. Ecclesiastical, 


25. Political. 


V 111. Assessed la. 


27. Territorial and Political 
Pensions. 


XL Tributes from 1. Excise. 
JSative States, 


38. State Hailways. 


VI. Provinc-al Itafi 


Interest 


10. Assessed Taxes. 


11. Forest. 


i6-A- Marine. 


X. Registiation. 


XX XIII. Marine. 


47. Military Worhs. 

47-A. Special Defences, 

All Statutory chargee. 

All purely Provincial ex- 


14 Interest on otLer Obligations. 


SII. Interest. 


XXXIV. Military Works. 


All purely Provincial 16. Telegraph. 
revenue, 

17. Mint. 


18. General Administration.’}’ 


19- A. Courts of La-w. 


XVII. Police. 


22. Education. 


XIX. Education, 


24. Medical. 


XX. Medical. 


26. Scientific and other Minor Departments.! 

28. Civil furlough and Absentee Allowances. 

29. Superannuation Allowances and Pen* 

sions. 

30. Stationery and Printing. 

32. Miscellaneous. 

33. Famine Relief. 

34. Construction of Protective Railways. ' 

35. Construction of Protective Irrigation 

Works. 

86. Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. 

39, Guaranteed Companies. 

40, Subsidized Companies. 

41, Miscellaneoas Railway Expenditure. 
Works— Working 


XXI. Scientific and other 
Minor Departments. 


XXII. Receipts in aid of Super* 
, annuation. 


XXIII. Stationery and Printing. 


XXIV, Exchange. 


XXY, Miscellaneous. 


XXVI. State Railway 


XXVII. Guaranteed Companies. 


42. Iirigation Major 

Expenses. 

43. Minor Works and Navigation, 


XXVIII. Subsidized Companies. 


XXIX. Irrigation Major Works. 


XXX. Minor Works and Navi- 
gation. 


48, State Railways Capital 

not charged to Revenue. 

49. Irrigation Works j do. 


XXXI. Civil Works. 


* Mainly Court-fees and fines. 

t These heads include certain statutory charges, which will be excluded fro'm debate. 
I This head deals purely with interest, sinking funds and annuities. 
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jg . — The Provincial Budgets. 


Eevbnub. 


Heads excluded from debate. 


Heads excluded from 
delate. 


Heads for debate. 


Heads for debate. 


2. Assignments and Com' 
jpensati'ins, 

13, Interest on debt. 


L Refunds and Drawbacks. 


IV. Stamps. 


I. Land Revenue. 


3. Land Revenue. 


VI, Provincial 
Pates. 


6. Stamps. 


2o. Politicalt 


IX. Porest. 


Interest 


VIII. Assessed Taxes. 


8. Provincial -rates. 


X. Registration. 


10. Assessed Taaes. 


\XVI-A. Courts of Law. 


All statutory charges. 

All purely Imperial expen- 
diture.% 


11. Forest. 


XII. Interest. 


\XXVI. state Railways. 


12. Ragistratioo. 

18. General Administration. J 
19-A. Courts of Law. J , 


All purely Imperial reve- 
nue.^ 


XVIII. Ports and Pilotage. 


20. Police. 

21. Ports and Pilotage. 

22. Education, 

24. Medical. 

26. Soienlifio and other Minor Departments. 
29. Superannuation allowances mvd 'Peif' 


XIX. Education. 


XX. Medical. 


XXI. Scientific and , other Mi- 
nor Departments. 


XXII. Receipts in aid 
annuation, etc. 


30. Stationery and Printing. 

32. Miscellaneous. 

33. Famine Relief. 

36. Reduction or Avoidance of Debt, 

40. Subsidized Companies. 

41. Miscellaneous Railway expenditure. 

42. Irrigation Major Works— Working 

Expenses. 

43. Minor Works and Navigation. 

44. Construction of Railways charged to 

Provincial revenues. 

1 46. Civil Works. 


XXIII. Stationery and Printing. 


XXV. Miscellaneous. 


XXIX. Irrigation Major Works. 


XXX. Minor Works and Navi- 
gation. 


XXXI. Civil Works. 



SCHEDULE III. 


Amendments required in the Indian Councils Act, 1S92I 

1. In sootioE sub-section (1), the substitution for tbc words “ ten and 
“ sixteen ” of the words forty and “ fifty-four,’* and for the words eight ” 
and “ twenty ” of the words ” twenty ” and “ forty -three 

2. In the same section the substitution of the following for sub-section (2) • 

** (2) It shall be lawful for the Governor General in Council, by procla- 
mation, from time to time to increase the number of the Coun- 
cillors whom the Lieutenant-Governors of the Provinces named 
below may nominate for their assistance in making laws and 
regulations: 

Provided always that not more than the numbers specified below shall 
be nominated in the case of each Province : 

(i) Pot the .Bengal Division of the Presidency of Port William ... forty-six. 

(ii) Por the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ... ••• forty-six, 

(hi) For Eastern Bengal and Assam ... ... thirty-six. 

. (iv) For the Punjab ... ... ... ... twenty-four. 

(v) For Burma ... ... ... ... ... sixteen,^' 

3. In section 2, paragraphs one and two, the insertion after tlie wmfds 

** the discussion,” in each place in which they occur, of the words “of any 
matter of general public interest and 

4. In the same section the substitution for paragraph three of the follow- 
ing paragraph ; 

“ Any such rules as aforesaid may provide also for the appointment of 
any member of any such Council to preside at any such discus- 
sion in^ the place of the Governor General, Governor or Lieu^ 
tenant- Governor, as the case may be.” 


LIST OE ENOLOSUHES. 

I. Home Department letters to local Governments, nos. 2310-— 2317, 
dated the 24th August 1907, and nos. 210 — 217, dated 2l9t 
January 1908, and enclosure. 

II. Memorandum from the Government of Madras, no, 3466- Public, 
dated the 22nd October 1907, to the Board of Eevenue, and 
Order no. 886-Publio, dated the 22nd November 1907, and 
annexure. 

IHv Besolution by the Government of Bombay, no. 6633, dated the 31st 
October 1907. 

IV. Endorsement by the Government of Bengal, nos. 1898—1909 A. D., 
dated the 14(th September 1907, and letters nos. 1976 — 85 A. D., 
dated the 18th September 1907, to Commissioners of Divisions, 
non-official gentlemen of position, and several associations, 

V. Letters from the Government of the United Provinces, nos, 

to dated the 7th Qotoher 1907, and nos. “iffSie, 

dated respectively the 10th and 12th October 1907, to several 
associations, members of the Provincial Legislative Council and 
other officials and non-officials. 

VI. Letter from the Government of the Punjab, no. 2643-S. (Home — 
Leg.), dated the 27th September 1907, to Commissioners of 
Divisions, and enclosure. 

VII. Letter from the Government of Burma, no, 4i29-IL-18, dated the 

16th October 1907, to several associations, Commissioners of 
Divisions, and other officials and non-officials, . . 

VIII, Besolution by the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assan?^ 

no. 10219-C,, dated the 10th September 1907, and letters from that 
Government, nos. 11487 — 91-0., and nos. 11492-C. to 11642-0., 
dated, respectively, the 9th and 10th October 1907, to Oommis-* 
si oners of Divisions, associations, district hoards, municipalities, 
and some official and non-official gentlemen. 

IX. Letter from the Hon’hle the Chief Commissioner, Central 
. Provinces, nos. 1928-1—15-24 and 1929-1 — 16-24, dated the 13tli 
September 1907, to non-official bodies and Commissioners of 
Divisions. 

X. Letter from the Government of Madras, no, 222-Public, dated the 
13 th March 1908, and enclosures, namely 

1. Sir V. Bhashyam Aiyangar, Kt., C.I.E;, Diwan Bahadur, late OfBciating Advo- 
cate General, and retired Judge o£ tho High Court of Judicature, Madras. 

а. M. B. By. Diwan Bahadur B. Bajarato Mudaliyar Avargal, C.I.E., retired 

Inspector-General of Registration. 

3. The Madras Landholders’ Association, 

4. The Madras Chamber of Commerce, 

5. The Corporation of Madras. 

б, The South Indian Landholders' and Trades Association, Madura, 
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7. The Anglo-Iadiau AsBooktion of Southera India. 

8. The MaharaJ of Bobbilia. 

9. The Raja of Venkatagiri. 

10, The Hon^ble Raja Vasudevaraja Valianambidi of Eollengode, Malabar. 

11. The Hon^ble Nawab Muhammad Raza Khan, Khan Bahadur, retired Collector, 

and present Member, Legislative Council. 

IS. The Hon’ble Mr. M. Krishnan Nayar, High Court Vakil, Member, Legislative 
Council, 

13. The Hon^ble Mr. V. Krishuaswarai Aiyar, High Court Vakil, Member, Legisla- 
tive Council. 

14). M. R. hy. Liwan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Aiyar Avargal, High Court; 
Vakil, ox-Member, Legislative CoTincil. 

15. The Hon’ble Mr. 0. K. Srinivasa Rao Avargal, High Court Vakil, Member, 

Legislative Counoil. 

16. M. R. Ry. C. Vijiaraghava Chariar Avargal, ex-Member, Legislative Council. 

17. R. C. Dutfc, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., retired. 

18. M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Raghoonatha Rao Avargal, retired Deputy Collector 

in the Madras Presidency, ex-Minister of Indore. 

19. M, R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur A. Venkatramana Poi Avargal, retired District 

Judge. 

20. The Board of Revenue, Madras, 

21. The Hon-'ble Mr. J. Twigg, I.C.S., Member, Board of Revenue. 

22. The Hon^ble Mr. A. G. Bourne, D. So., E.R.S., Director of Public Instruction. 

23. The Hott^ble Mr. J. N. Atkinson, C.S.I., LC.S., Acting Chief Secretary to 

Government. 

24. The Hon^ble Mr. A. G. Cardew, I.C.S., Secretary to Government, Revenue 

Department. 

25. M. R. Ry. Diwau Bahadur N. Subramanyam, Administrator-General of Madras. 

26. H. F. W. Gillman, Esq., I.C.S.) Collector of Madura, 

(1) The Madura District PeopWs Association,' 

(2) R. Fischer, Esq., Proprietor, Madura. 

(8) The Rev. J. P. Jones, American Mission, Madura. 

(4) Moulvi Saiyed Abdul Khadar Ibrahim Sahib, Town Khaji, Madura. 

27. L. E. Buckley, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of the Nilgiris. 

28. 3. G. D. Partridge, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Gaujam. 

(i) Zamiudar of Vijay anagram. 

. ,(2) Zamindar nf Serogada- 

(3) Raja of Kallekote and Attagada Estates. 

(4) Zamindar of Dharakota. 

(5) Zamindar of Bodogodo. . 

(6) Zamindar of Surangai. 
il) ParMkimedi Municipality. 

(8) M. R. Ry. J. Ran.ayya Pahtulu Garu, Deputy Collector, Goomsur 

Division. 

(9) M. R. Ry. T. Venkatakrishnayya, H%h Court Vakil. 

29. A. Butterwqrth, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Trichinopoly. 

(1) M. R. Ry. A. ■yadachidain Aiyar Avargal, Deputy Collector, Musiri, 
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(а) M. E. By. T. Da^ikaeliariar Avargal, ' '< 

80. M* Aziz-ud-din, Khan Sahib, Khan Bahadur, Collector of South Canara. 

(1) M. B. By. Diwan Bahadur A. Hnto Avargal, retired Deputy Collector. 

(3) M, B. By. D. Aiiantayya Avargal, retired Deputy Collector. 

(3) M. E. By. N. C. Krishna Bhat Avargal, Vakil. 

(4<) Muhammad S^Chamnad Sahib, Landliolder, Kasaragode. ^ 

31. B. H. Shipley, Esq,, I. CiS., Collector of Coimbatore. 

Sa. B, A. Graham, Esq., I. C.S,, Collector of Bellary. 

33. S. P, Bice, Esq., I.C.S., Acting Collector of North Areot. 

(1) Baja of Kalahasti. 

(^) Ajitaraph Kambinayani Javvaji Subbaraju Nayudu, Zaraindar of Kangundi. 

34. L. M, Wynch, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Tinnevelly, and enclosure. 

So. W. Francis, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Malabar, and enclosure, 

86. J. P. Bedford, Esq., I.C.S., Acting Collector of Tanjore. 

(1) G. H. B. Jackson, Esq., l.C.S,, Acting Sub-Collector, Kumbakdnamb 

(S') M. B. By, Rao Sabib T. Bnghavayya Pantulu Garu, Personal Assistant, 
Deputy Collector, Tanjore, 

(8) M. h. By. B. Swamiiiatha Vijaya Tevar Avargal, Zamindar of Pappanad. 

(4) M. B. By. V. A, Vandyar Avargal, Pindi. 

(5) M. B. By. N. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Avargal, High Court Vakil, 

Kumbakdnam. 

(б) M. B. By, K. Chidambaranatha Mudaliyar Avargal, Shiyali. 

(7) M. B. By. A. M. Periyaswami Miithia Udayar, Perumpanuiyur Nannilam 
Taluk. 

87. J. A. Gumming, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Godavari. 

(1) Baja of Pithapuram. ‘ 

(S') Zamindar of Kottam. 

(3) M. B. By, Diwan Bahadur D. Seshagiri Rao Garu, Chairman, Coconada 

Municipality. 

(4) M. R. Ry. M. V. RatnamNayudu Garu, High’ Court Vakil and Landholder, 

Bajahmuiidry. 

(5) M. B. By. G, Lakshraanna Garu, High Court Vakil and Member, District 

Board, Godavari. 

(6) M. H. By. V. Ramachandra Rao Avargal, Treasury Deputy Golleetor. 

88. E. C. Parsons, Esq., I.C.S., Acting Collector, Vizagapatam. 

(1) M. R. By. Diwan Bahadur V. Ananta Rao Pantulu Garu, Audit Officer, 
Viziauagram estate. • • ■ 

(Z) M. R. By. K. Ramanuja Chariar, M.A., B.L., Principal, Maharaja's 
College, Vizianagrara. ... 

(3) M. B. By. Akella Suryanarayana Bao Pantulu* Gam, Government Pleader, 
Vizagapatam. , * 

39. Memorandum on the scheme of Advisory and Legislative Councils. 

XI.. Letter from the OoverEment of Madras, no. GIT-L., dated 27th 
April 1908. 

Xn. Letter from the Government of no. 367,. dated 28th April 

1908, and enclosures. 
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XIII. Letter from the Goyernment of Madras, no. 

the ISth. May 1908, and enclosures, namely 

I. Tile Hon'ble M. E. Ey. Diwan Bahadur E, V. Srinivasiar, C.I.E., Inspector- 
General of Eegistration. 

%, The Hon'ble Eaja Vamcharla Virabhadra Eazu Bahadur Garu, Zaminckr of 
Kurupam. 

8', Gulam Mnbiaramad All SaMb Bahadur, Prince of Arcot. 

d, The Hou’ble Nawab Saiyid Muhammad Sahib Bahadur, Member of the 
Viceregal Legislative Council, 

5, Khan Bahadur Ghulam Muhammad Sahib Bahadur,* 

6, M. E. Ey. Diwan Bahadur C. Eamachaudra Eao Sahib Avargal, High Court 

Vakil, Madras. 

7, The Honhtc K. E. Guruswami Aiyar, High Court Vakil and Member, Legisla- 
tive Council, Madras. 

S, The Hon’ble B. Narasimbeswara Sarma Garu, Member, Legislative Council, 
Madras, 

9. M. E. Ry. K, Venkata Eao, Pleader, Bellary. 

10. M. E. Ey. K. P. Eaman Menon, High Court Vakil, Calicut. 

II, M. E. Ey. J. T, Srinivasa, Gam Pillay, Chairman, Tiimevelly District 
Association. 

liS. The President, Non-caste Dravidian Mahajana Sabha, Madras, 

18, E, Scott, Esq., I.G.S., Collector of Anantapur. 

(Ij M. E. Ey. K. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Treasury Deputy Collector, 
Anantapur, 

(8) Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib Bahadur, Head-quarter, Deputy Collector, 
Anantapur. 

(3) The Eev. W. H. Campbell, London Mission. 

(4) M. E. Ey. P, Adimurti Eao Garu, Chairman, Municipal Council, 

Anantapur. 

(5) M. E. Ey. Hatti Siva Eao, Pleader, Anantapur. 

(6) M. E. Ey. P. Kesava Pillai, Pleader, Gooty. 

(7) M. E. Ey. T. Sivasankaram, Pleader, Penukonda. 

14. Cuddapah District-— 

(J.) M. E. Ry. N. Narsinga Eao Garu. 

(i) M, E. Ey. T. M. Narasiraha Gharlu, Vakil, District Court, Cuddapah. 

(8) The Eev. G. H. Macfarlane. 

(4) M. E. Ey. N. Venlcatramana Eao Garu and M. E. Ey, R. Ven katas wami 
Nayudu Garu, Pleaders and Landholders, Madanapalle, 

(5) M. E. Ey. T, Vasudeva Eao Garu, Tahsildar of Vayalpad. 

(6) M. E. Ey. H. Sesbagiri Eao Garu, Acting Tahsildar of Jammalamadugu. 

(7) M, S. Ai M. Mimjim Miah. 

(8) ThaDistrieiPorest Officer, Cuddapah. 

(9) M. E. Ey. V. Eamaswarni Aiyar, Treasury Deputy Collector, Cuddapah. 

(10) M. E. Ey. 1^. Doraiswami Mudaliyar Avargal, Pleader, Jammalamadugu;^ 

(11) M. E. Ry, T. Vijayaraghauaehariar,- Deputy Collector, Jammalamadugu. 
(liJ). M. E. Ry. T, Narayana Reddi Garu, Acting Deputy Collector, Cuddapah. 

15., Khan Bahadur Muhammad Khadir Navaz Khan Sahib Bahadur, Collector of 


Kuimool. 


16, Nellore District— 

(1) M. E. Eye V..Parthas9,rathi Ghetty Garu, Head -quarters, Deputy Collector, 
^^ellore, ' + r j . 
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(а) J. G. Buriij Esq.j Acting Sub-Collector, Gudur 'division. 

(3) The Rev. D. Downie, American Baptist Mission, Nellore. 

(1) M. R. Ry. B. Pattabhi Rama Reddi Garu, Buchireddipallem, Nellore taluk. 

(5) Muhammad Husain Sahib Bahadur, Registrar o£ Nellore, 

(б) Maulvi Muhammad Assandin Ahmed Sahib, Kazi of Nellore. 

(7) M. R. Ry. T. V. Venkatrama Aiyar, High Court Vakil and Chairman, 
Municipal Council, Nellore. 

17. P. A. Booty, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Chingleput. 

(1) The Rev. A. Andrew, United Free Church of Scotland Mission, Chingleput. 

(2-) M. R. Ry. P. Ramanuja Chariya Avargal, Chairman, Municipal Council, 
Chingleput. . 

(3) C. Gahan, Esq., Treasury Deputy Coll|ctor, Saidapet. 

(4) M. R. Ry. M. V. Narayanaswami Pillai,: Deputy Collector, Tiruvallur. 

(5) M. R: Ry. Rao Bahadur K. Jagannadham Chetti Garu, Chairman, Muni- 

cipal Council, Con jeeveram. 

(6) M. R. Ry. D. B. Veukatasubba Rao Avargal, Tashildar of Madurantakam 

and Zamindar of Chinnakandali, Saletii district. • 

(7) M. R. Ry. R. S. Visuvasam, Headmaster, United Free Church Mission 

High School, Conjeeveram. 

(8) The Rev. C. H. Monahan, Superintendent, Wesleyan Mission, Tiruvallur. 

IS. Salem District — 

(1) M. R. Ry. «r. S. Sivagnanam, Deputy Collector, Nammakal. 

(‘2) M. R. Ry. M‘. DoraiswamiReddiyar Avargal, Zamindar of Namakkal Estate, 
MemW, Taluk Board, Namakkal. ^ 

(3) M. R. Ry. A. Lakshmayya Rajn. 

(4) „ M. R. Sambiah Pant, Zaraindar of Jagadebi. 

(5) , „ V. Nilakanta Mudaliyar, Contractor, Hosur. 

(6) „ U, Venkata Rao, Pleader, Krishna,giri. 

(7) „ K. Sesbagiri Rao, Mittadar of Kambainallur. ' 

(8) Rev. A. Moses, Minister, Tirappattur. 

(9) M. R. Ry. T. Adinavayana Cbettiari 

XIV. Detter from the Goyernment of Madras, no^ 4^28, dated the 22iid 
May 1908. 

XV. Letter from the Goyernment of Madras, no. 606, dated the 28th 
July 1908. 

XVI. Letter from the Goyernment of Madras, no. 681, dated the 22nd 
August 1908. 

XVII. Letter from the Goyernment of Bombay, no. 1768, dated the 26tli 
March 1908, and enclosures,. namely : — 

1 . Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

2. Mr. B. S. Shroff, L. M. & S., Bombay. 

3. Mr. Channamallappa Tenginkai, President, Lingayat Public Meeting, 

Dhai’war. 

4. Mabaraj Kumar Kristo Dass Law of Calcutta, 

5. Bombay Presidency National Muhammadan Aesofliation. 


6 Mr. Gulam Matomed Munshi (Eajkot) . 

7. Honourable Mr. Vitaldas Pamodher Thakcrsey. 

8. Cbamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

9. Mr. Vaman Narayen Joglekar, Pleader of Bhusawal. 

10. Mr, R. P. Lambert, District Superintendent of Police, East K-bandesb. 

11. Certain inbabitants of Abmednagar. 

12. Anjumanri-Islam, Bombay. 

13. Certain Lingayats of Hnbli. 

14. Certain Lingayats of Dbiirwar. 

16. Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin, Barrister-at-Law, 

16. Mr. Janardhan Virbjaadra Pathakji, Jagbirdar of Mofcavaracbba, Surat. 

17. Gujarat Sabba, Abmedabad. 

18. City Municipality of Abmednagar. 

19. Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Kabandas Parekb, B.A., LL. B. 

20. Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau. 

21. Bombay Presidency Trades Association. 

22. Mr. Bomanji Ardesbir Dalai, Pancb Mahals. 

23. Mr. Ram Mohunroy Jaswautrai Desai, Inamdar of Viiitoj Halol, Pancb Mahals 

District. 

24. Joint Report of the Commissioners of Divisions. 

(1) Note of Dissent by the Commissioner, N. D. (Mr. Atkins). 

(2) Note of Dissent by the Commissioner, C. D. (Mr. Doderet). 

(3) Note of Dissent by the Commissioner, S, D, (Mr. Barrow). 

25. Chamber of Commerce, Karachi. 

26. Jain Young Men's Association, Jaipur. - 

27. Rao Bahadur Motilal Cbunilal, President, Broach City Municipality, 

28. Honourable Mr, Montagu de Pomeroy Webb, C.I.E., Karachi. 

29. His Highness Sir Sultan Mahomed Shah, Aga Khan, G.C.I.E. 

80. Commissioner in Sind. 

81. Bombay Presidency Association. 

82. Bombay Municipal, Corporation, 

88. Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Babimtoola, C.LE. 

XVIII. Letter from the Goverjament of Bengal, no. 1746-A, dated the 
29th February 1908, and enclosures, namely 

1. The Hon'ble Maharaja Dbiraj Bahadur of Burdwau. 

2. The Hon'ble Nawab Bahadur of Moorshidabad. 

3. The late Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore Bahadur, K.C.S.I. 

4. His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of Cooch Behar. 

5. The Hon'ble Maharaja Bahadur of Darhhanga, 

6. The Anglo-Indian Association. 
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7. Maliaraja Sriram Chandra BhanJ Deo of MoharbhanJ. 

8. NawaKA. P. M, Abdur Eabman. 

9. Central National Muhammadan Association, 

10. Raja Peary Mohan Mukherjb C.S.I. 

11. Bihar Landholders’ Association. 

12. Bihar Planters’ Association. 

13. Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

14. Bhagalpur Landholders’ Association. 

16. Orissa Association. 

16. British Indian Association. 

17. Indian Tea Association. 

18. Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

XIX. Letter from the Government of Bengal, no. 3977-A., dated the 24jth» 
July 1908, and enclosure, namely 

Letter from the Secretary to the Calcutta Trades Association, dated the 30th Jane 
1908. 

XX. Letter from the Government of the United Provinces, no. 447, 
dated the 16th March 1908, and enclosures, namely : — 

1. Draft mles for the discussion of the Financial Statement. 

2. Draft Begalations. 

S. British Indian Association, Oudh. 

4. Landholders’ Association for the Province of Agra. 

5. Allahabad University. 

6. Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 

7. Trustees, Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 

8. His Highness Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., of 

Benares. 

9. The Hon’ble Raja Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, Taluqdar 

of Mahmudahad. 

10. The Hon’ble Nawah Mumtaz-ud-Daula Sir Muhammad Faiyaz Ali Khan, 

K.C.I.E., C.S.L, of Pahasu. 

11. The Hon’ble Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, C.I.E., of Kila Partahgarh. 

12. The Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, C.I.E., Lucknow. 

13. The Hon’ble Rai Nihal Chand Bahadur, Landowner, Muzaffiarnagar. 

14. The Hon’ble Hai Sundar Lai Bahadur, C.I.E., Allahabad. 

15. The Hon’ble Munshi Madho Lai, Member, Imperial Legislative Council. 

16. Raja Rampal Singh, C.I.B., of Kori Sudauli, Rae Bareli. 

17. The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Cruickshank, CiS.I., Senior Member, Board of Revenue, 

United Provinces, 

18. FI. C. A. Conybeare, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner of Meerut. 

19. A. L. Saunders, Esq., I.C.S,, Commissioner of Lucknow^ 

20. W. R. Partridge, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner of Gorakhpur. 

21. H, V, Lovett, Esif., - I.C.S., Q ommissioner of Benares, 
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20. E. A, Molony, Eeq., I.C.S., Collector of Gorakhpur. 

28. The Hon’ble Mr. B. Lindsay, I.C.S., Secretary to the Legislative Goiincii and 
Legal Kemembrancer to Government, United Ptovinees. 

24. C. E, Crawford, Esq., I.C.S,, Collector of Azamgarh. 

25. H. T. Morgan, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Basti. 

26. Abdullah ihn Khan Bahadur Yusuf Ali, Esq., Assistant Commissioner, Snltanpur. 

XXI. Letter from the Government of the Punjab, no. 40 (Home-Legis.), 
dated the 6th July 1908, and enclosure, namely ; — 

1. Appendices A— C. 

1(a). Letter no. 2648-S., dated the 27th September 1907. 

2. The Hon^ble Sir W. 0. Clark, Chief Judge, Chief Court, Punjab. 

8. The Hon^ble Mr. Justice P. C. Chatterji, Judge, Chief Court, Punjab. 

4. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. A. Eohertson, Judge, Chief Court, Punjab. 

6. Lieutenant-Colonel H. S. P. Davies, Commissioner, Jullundur Division. 

6. Major P. S. M. Burlton, Deputy Commissioner, Jullundur. 

7. T. Miller, Esq,, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Kangra. 

8. Lala Tek Cband, Deputy Commissioner, Lndbiaua. 

. 9. C. H. Atkins, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Eerozepore. 

10. Mr. Absan-ul-Haq, Barrister-at-Law, Jullundur City. 

11. Pandit Devi Cband, Pleader, Jullundur City. 

12. Pandit Amar Singh, Pleader, Jullundur City. 

IS. Diwan Sbadi Earn, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law, Ludhiana. 

14. Eai Wazir Khan of Bbangala, Hosbiarpur district. 

15. Mr, Bbagat Earn, Barrister-at-Law, Jullundur City. 

16. Eana Lebna Singh of Manaswal, Hosbiarpur district, 

17. Eai Bahadur Sham Das, Pleader, Hosbiarpur. 

18. Anjuman Islamia, Ludhiana. 

19. Tika Earn Narain Singh of Anandpur, Hosbiarpur district. 

20. Bhai Arjan Singh, Honorary Magistrate of Bagharian, Ludhiana district. 

21. Khan Bahadur Ahmad Shah, Honorary District Judge, 1st Class. 

22. Chaudhri Sardar Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Jhang. 

28. Bahadur Cband and other Pleaders, Jhang. 

24. Lieutenant-Colonel C. M. Dallas, I.A., Political Agent, Plmlkian States and 

Bahawalpur. 

25. Khalifa Syed Muhammad Hussain, Member, Council of Eegency, Patiala State. 

26. Eai Bahadur Ganga Earn, C.I.E., Patiala. 

27. The Hon’ble Sirdar jRipudaman Singh, Tikka Sahib of Nabha. 

28. M. Eabim Bakhsh, President, Council of Eegency, Bahawalpur. 

29. J. McC. Douie, Esq., C.S.I., Commissioner, Eawalpindi Division-. 

30. Major ll. S. Eox-Strangways, I. A., Deputy Commissioner, Jhelum.- 

31. B. N. Bosworth Smith, Esq., Deimty Commissioner, Attoek, 



S3. Diwan Narendra Nath, M.A., Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat, 

33. A meeting of representative Muhammadans, Gujrat. 

34. Gujrat Bar Association, j 

35. P. D. Agnew, Esq., I.O.S., Deputy Commissioner, Rawalpindi. 

36. Baba Gurhuksh. Singh, Bedi of Kalian. 
fC. Dhanjibhoy. 

Adamjee Mamoojee. 

37. ^Nathu Mull, Banker. 

Tansukh Rai Kedar Nath, Bankers. 

S. Lukmanji Adamji and Co. 

38. Abdul Ghafur Khan of Zaida, Divisional and Sessions Judge, Jhelum. 

89. D. J. Boyd, Esq. (late Deputy Commissioner of Multan), 

40. Aiijuman-i-lslamia, Multan. 

41. Babu Mahendro Nath Banerji, Pleader, Multan. 

42. Arya Samajes, Multan. 

48. Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Multan. 

44. Sukhdeo Bakhsh Multan Chand, Bankers. 

45. Makhdum Hassan Bakhsh, Kureshi, K.B. 

46. R. B. Hari Chand, Vice-President, Municipal Committee. 

47. Tahsildar of Shujabad, submitting opinions in vernacular of some leading zemin- 
dars. 

48. Sheikh Abdul Haq, Pleader, Vice-President, Municipal Committee, Multan. 

49. Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Multan. 

60. Chaudhri Narayan Singh and Sewa Ram, Zemindars of Shujabad. 

61. Executive Committee of Zemindars, Shujabad, 

63. G. P. deMontmorency, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Lyallpur. 

53. Lala Sewak Ram, Barrister-at-Law, Honorary Magistrate. 

54. Lala Anant Bam, Honorary Magistrate, member of Aiya Samaj. 

55. Resaldar Chiragh Khan, Tiwana, Rais, Chenah Colony. 

56. Kahir Khan Kharral, Honorary Magistrate, yeoman grantee, Chenah Colony. 

57. Dilbagh Singh, Jat Sikh, Zailder, Chenah Colony. 

58. Shahzad Kbau, Kharral of Kamalia, yeoman grantee, Chenab Colony. 

59. Sardar Ishar Singh, Jat Sikh, yeoman grantee, Chenah Colony. 

60 Saiyid Mehdi Shah, Honorary Magistrate, Rais, Chenah Colony. 

61* Sir Thomas Gordon Walker, I.C.S. (lately Officiating Lieutenant-Governor, 
Punjab). 

62. The Anjuman Islamia, Hoshiarpur. 

63. Major F. Popham Young, C.I.E., Settlement Commissioner, Patiala. 

64. Muhammad Eazal Hussan, Government Pensioner and Rais. 

65. H. H. the Raja of Nahan (Sirmur), 

66. Major C. P. Egerton, I.A., Deputy Commissioner, Hoshiarpur. 
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67. H. H, the Eaja of Chamba. 

68. H. H. the Eaja of Eapurthala. 

69. H. H, the Eaja of Jhind. 

70. H. H. the Eaja of Nabha. 

71. The Hon’ble Mr. J, Wilson, C.S.I., Muancial Commissioner, Punjab. 

7a. The Hon^ble Malik Umar Hayat Khan, G.I.E. 

73. A. H. Diaok, Esq., Settlement Commissioner, Punjab. 

74. E. E. Yonnghusband, Esq., Commissioner, Lahore Division. 

76. Captain C, H. Buck, officiating Deputy Commissioner, Montgomery. 

76. Lala Bishen Dass, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Eevenue Assistant. 

77. Lala Eadha Kishen, Pleader and Vice-President, Municipal Committee, 
Montgomery. 

78. Mohammed Amin Khan, Honorary Magistrate and Zamindar. 

79. Kamir, Zaildar and Zamindar of Mehrpur. 

80. Lieutenant-Colonel C. G. Parsons, I.A., Deputy Commissioner, Lahore. 

81. Eai Sahib K. B. Thapar, Lahore. 

82. E. W. Parker, Esq., Advocate, Lahore. 

83. Mian Mohammed Shah Din, K.B., Barrlster-at-Law, Lahore. 

84*. Bhai Gurdit Singh, Lahore. 

86. Eai Sahib Tilok Chand, Sub-Divisional Officer, Kasur. 

86. M. Abdul Aziz, Editor, “ Observer,^' Lahore, 

87. Mian Mohamed Sbafi, Barrister-at-Law, Lahore. 

88. Lala Earn Saran Dass of E. B. Mela Earn and Sons, Lahore. 

89. Lala Harkishen Lai, Barrister-at-Law, Lahore. 

90 Lala Lai Chand, Pleader, Chief Court, Punjab, Lahore. 

91. Nawab Fateh Ali Khan, C.I.E., Lahore. 

92. The President., Anjuman Islamia, Punjab, Lahore. 

93. Sir David Masson, C.I.E., Lahore. 

94-. E. S, Narayan Dass, Judge, Small Cause Court, Lahore. 

95. Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Delhi. 

96. Punjab Hindu Sahha, Lahore. 

97. Eai Sahib Mohan Lai, Lahore. 

98. Punjab Trades Association, Lahore. 

99. Miles Irving, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar. 

100. Lala Gopal Dass Bhandari, Pleader and Municipal Commissioner, Amritsar. 

101. The An jumau-i-Islamia, Amritsar, V 

102. The Chief Khalsa Di wan, Amritsar. 

103. Sardar Jiwan Singh. 

104. Sardar Sunder Singh. 

105. Bhai Gurbabsh Singh. 

106. Thakur Mahan Chand. 
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107. Sardar Sber ABmad KhaUj G.LE. 

108. Sardav Iiachmi Sahai 

109. Sardar Arur Singh. 

110. Sardar Bibram Singh. 

111. Major C. Powney Thomson, 1. A., Deputy Commissioner, Qurdaspiir, 
lia. Sardar Narain Singh, Zaildar of Sioghpura. 

118. Anjuman Islamia, Batia, Gurdaspur and Sujanpur. 

114. B. Gurdit' Singh, B. A., LL.B., Pleader, Gurdaspur. 

115. E. Sykes, Esq., C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Sialkot. 

116. Lala Mul Chand, Public Prosecutor, Sialkot. 

117. Mr. Ganda Singh, TJberoy, Siaikot. 

118. Lala Gyau Chand, Honorary Magistrate, Sialkot. 

119. Sirdar Shib Deo Singh, Honorary Magistrate, 
lao. Eai Arjan Das, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

1511. Sheihk Eazal Karim, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

122. Chaudhri Sultan Mohammad, Barriater-at-Law. 

128. E. A. Estoourt, Esq., C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala. 

124. B. Gulab Singh, Arora, Vice-President, Municipal Committee, Gujranwala. 

125. Eahim Bakhsh, Revenue Assistant. 

126. Karam Elahi, Honorary Magistrate, Ahmadnagar. 

127. Chaudhri Hayat Muhammad, Zaildarand Honorary Magistrate, Wazirabad. 

128. Khan Dauran Khan, Zaildar, Gujranwala. 

129. Lala Nihal Chand, Barrister-at-Law. 

180. The Hon’ble Sir Partab Singh o£ Kapurthala. 

131. Major A. E. Baron, Deputy Commissioner, Rohtak. 

132. H. E. A., Wakefield. Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Gurgaon. 

133. B. T. Gibson., Esq,, Settlement Officer, Gurgaon. 

184. G. M. Boughey, Esq., Assistant Settlement Officer, Gurgafin. 

135. Members of the Bar. 

136. Revd. G. W. Hale, B.M.S., Palwal. 

137. Lala Earaji Dass, Tahsildar, Nuh. 

138. Pandit Badri Pershad, Tahsildar, Perozepore, and others. 

139. Lala Makhan Lai, Honorary Magistrate, Rewari. 

140. Muhammad Saraj-ud-din Haider Khan, Jagirdar, Parukhnagar. 

141. Municipal Committee, Sohna. 

142. Lala Balmokand, Member, Municipal Committee, Sohna. 

143. Municipal Committee, Parukhnagar. 

144. Municipal Committee, Palwal. 

145. Lala Kashi Nath, Tahsildar, Rewari, 

146. A. Meredith, Esq., I.C.S. Commissioner, Delhi Division. 
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147. Captain A. C. Elliot, Deputy Commissioner, Hissar District. 

148. Q. Q. Henriques, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissiouer, Earnal. 

149. W. Malan, Esq., C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Simla. 

150. Lala Jai Lai, Pleader, Simla. 

151. Khan Sahib Fabliur-ud-din. 

15a. Muhammad Pir Bukbtsh, Barrister-at-Law. 

153. Nur Muhammad Khan, Pleader, Simla. 

154. Major E. M. Lowis, I. A., Deputy Commissioner, Ambala. 

155. Amballa District Association, 

156. Aiijuman-i-Islam, Ambala. 

157. S, Jiwan Siogh, C.S.I., of Shazadpur. . , 

158. S. B. Harnam Singh, Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, Kharar. 

169. S. Mj^yUn Anrudh Singh, Eais and Honorary Magistrate, Eamgarh, 

160. Bawa Harbaksh Singh, Bedi of Eupar. 

161. Lala Bishambar Dial, 

16a. Muhammad Mahmud Ali. 

168. E. E. Mitra, Esq., Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

164. E. Humphreys, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Delhi. 

165. Anjuman Muayid-ul-Islam, Delhi. 

166. E. B. Lala Sbeo Pershad, Banker and Honorary Magistrate, Delhi. 

! 67. E. B. Hardhian Singh. 

168. Hakim Muhammed Ajmal Khan. 

169. Mahomahopadhaya Pundit Banke Eai, Nawal, Goswami, Delhi. 

170. K. B. Ghulam Mohamed Hasan Khan, B.A., Honorary Magistrate, Delhi. 

171. Hajae Abdul Ghanee, Delhi, representing the views of the Punjab Community 

of Delhi. 

173. E. B. Chaudhri Eaghunath Singh. 

173. Lala Ishri Pershad, Delhi. 

174. Ml. Eajnarain, Bairister-at-Law. 

175. Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 

176. H, J. Maynard, Esq., I.G.S,, Commissioner, Multan Division, 

177. M. L, Waring, Esq., I. C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Dera Gbazi Khan. 

178. Captain A. J. O’Brien, C.I.E., I.A., Deputy Commissioner, Mianwali. 

179. Lala Ganga Earn, District Judge. 

180. Lala Itishen Lall, Pleader. 

181. M. Sultan Ahmad, Eevenue Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

183. Lala Barkat Earn, B. A., Delhi. 

183. R. T. Clarke, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Muzzafargarh. 

184. Mnzzaf argarh Bar 

Rajendra Prosad. 

Naunehal Kishan. 

Pyare Lai. 



185. The Hon^ble Mr, R. B. YounghuBband, Commjlssioner, Lahore’ Bivis ipii. 

186. Captain C. H. JBuekj Deputy Commissioner, Montgomery. 

18f. Lieutenant-Colonel G. G-. Parsons, Deputy Commissioner, Lahore. 

188. Miles Irving, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar. 

189. Major C. Powney Thompson, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur. 

190. E. A. Estcourt, Esq., C.S., Deputy Commissioner, G-ujranwala. 

191. J. McC. Douie, Esq., G.S.I., I.C.S., Commissioner, Rawalpindi Division. 

192f. M. W. Benton, Esq., I.C.S., OJOSciating Commissioner, Multan Division. 

XXII. Letter from the Government of Burma, no. 860-1 L.-6, dated the 
2dith Bebruary 1908, and enclosures, namely : — 

1. Letter from the Government of Burma, no. 419-1L‘15, dated 16th October 1907, 
to the Chairman, Burma Chamber of Commerce, and certain others. 

3. Sir J. George Scott, K.C.I.E., Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern Shan 
States. 

S. The Hon^ble Maung Ba Tu, Member, Imperial Legislative Council. 

4i, The Hon’ble Mr. W. A. Stikeman, Vice-Chairman, Rangoon Port Commis- 
sioners and Member of Provincial Legislative Council. 

5. The Hon^ble Mr. Sydney Roberts, Manager, Bombay -Burma Trading Association, 

6. J. R. Haliday, Esq., Chairman, Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

7, B. Houghton, Esq., B.A., C.S., Commissioner, Arakau Division. 

8, Major W. R. Stone, I. A., Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Akyab. 

^ f Htoon Chan.* 


J. H, Wilson, 


M, Ahmad. 


^ [W. Orr Orr. 

10. The Hon’ble Mr. B. C. Gates, C.S.I., I.C.S., Binaneial Commissioner. 

11. H. M. S. Mathews, Esq., Offieiatiag Settlement Commissioner. 

12. N. G. Cholmely, Esq., B.A., I.C.S., Commissioner, Magwe Division. 

13. Port Commissioners, Rangoon. 

14. Rangoon Trades^ Association. 

16. Mr. M. Cowasjee, Member, Rangoon Municipality, representing the 

views of the Rangoon Municipality. 

16. Mr. Eorhes, Rangoon Municipality, 

17. Dr. Pedley, Rangoon Municipality. 

18. D. H. R. Twomey, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner, Mandalay Division. 

19. G-. W. Dawson, Esq., I.C.S,, Deputy Commissioner, Bhamo. 

aO. E C. S. George, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Ruby Mines District. 

21. W. A. Hertz, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Myitkyina. 

22. Major B. D, Maxwell, C.I.E., I.A., Commissioner, Irrawaddy Division. 

23. H. Clayton, Esq., M. A., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Maubin. 

^4, Lieutenant-Colonel B, H. Elliott, I.A„ Deputy Commissioner, Basseiu. 
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a5. Baspeiu Municipality. 

26. Sub-Bivisional Officer, Kgathainggyaung. 

27. Town Committee* Kyonpyaw. 

28. The Hon'ble Mr. H. L, Bales, I.C.S., Commissioner, Pegu Division. 

29. Deputy Commissioner, Tharawaddy District. 

30. Deputy Commissioner, Pegu District. 

31. Deputy Commissioner, Hanthawaddy District. 

32. Deputy Commissioner, Eangoon, 

88. Honorary Magistrates, Bangoon. 

34). Collector of Bangoon. 

85. B. S. Carey, Esq., C.I.E., Officiating Commissioner, Mandalay Division. 

86. Major D. J. Macnab, on behalf of the leading residents of Mandalay, the 

Municipal Committee and Upper Burma Bar Association, 

37. Statement of alterations proposed in the Begulations relating to the Burma 
Legislative Council. 

XXIII. Letter from tlie Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
no. 946-0., dated the 14tli March 1908, and enclosures, namely ; — 

1. Eastern Bengal Landholders^ Association. 

2. Assam Association, Gauhati. 

3. Provincial Muhammadan Association, 

4. Indian Tea Association, 

5. Indian Tea Association (Assam Branch). 

6. „ „ (Surma Valley Branch). 

7. Dooars Planters’ Association. 

8. Chamber of Commerce, Narayanganj. 

9. }, }, Chittagong. 

10. Port Commissioners, Chittagong. 

11. W. B. Brown, Esq., I.C.S., Judge of the Assam Valley Districts. 

12* E. G. Drake- Brockman, Esg., District Judge of Dacca. 

13. A. H. Cuming, Esq., I.C.S., District and Sessions Judge, Tippera. 

14. B. K. Mullick, Esq., LC.S., District and Sessions Judge, Chittagong. 

15. Abdul Majid, Esq., District and Sessions Judge, Bajshahi. 

16. H. Luson, Esq., Commissioner, Chittagong Division. 

X7. F. C. Henniker, Esq., I,C.S., Officiating Commissioner, Bajshahi Division. 

18. F. W. Strong, Esq., I.C.S., Collector, Dinajpur. 

19. J, F. Gruning, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Jalpaiguri. 

20. S. C. Mukherjee, Esq,, I.C.S., Collector, Pabna. 

21. The Hon’ble Mr. J . C. Arbuthnott, C.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Surma Valley 

and Hill Districts, and Member, Legislative Council. 

22. H. A. Colquhoun, I.C.S,, Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet. 

23. F. C. French, I.C.S., „ « Cachar. 

24. Babu Hari Charan Dass, Government Pleader, Cachar. 

25. Maulvi Syed Abdul Majid, B.L., Chairman, Sylhet Municipality. 

26. Major H. W. G. Cole, Superintendent, Lushai Hills, 
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27. Babu Kamini Eumar Chanda, M.A., B.IiV Vakil, High Court, Silehar. 

28. P. J. Monahan, Esq., I.G.S., Commissioner, Assam Valley Districts, • 

29. Babu Manick Chandra Barua, Gaiibati. . 

80. Major D. Herbert, I. A., Deputy Commissioner, Kamrup. • • 

81. A. W. Botham, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner) Sibsagar. 

82. Lieutenant-Colonel Albert E. Woods, LA., Deputy Commissioner, Lahimpur. 
88. Major H. M. Halliday, I.A., Deputy Commissioner, Darrang. 

84*. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ali Nawab, Zamindar, Tippera, 

85. Bar Library, Barisal. ^ , 

36. District Board, Dacca. . 


37. „ 

„ Mymensingh. 

88. „ 

■„ Baekerganj. 

89. „ 

„ Chittagong. 

40. „ 

„ Noakhali. 

41. „ 

„ Raugpur. 

42. „ 

„ Dinajpur. 

48. „ 

„ Tippera. 


44i, Eangpur Municipality. 

45. Khan Bahadur Khajeh Muhammad Yusuf, Chairman, Dacca Municipality. 

46. Maulvi Mahib-ud-din Ahmad and five other Municipal Commissioners. 

47. Babu Sarat Chandra Chakravarti and two other Municipal Commissioners. 

48. Narainganj Municipality. ■ 

49. Barisal Municipality. 

50. Mymensingh Municipality. 

51. Rampur Boalia Municipality. * 

52. Chittagong Municipality. 

53. Gauhati Municipality. 

54. The Hon^ble Mr. H, W. Savage, C.S.I., I.C.S,, First Member, Board of Revenue. 

55. The Hon^ble Mr. C. R. Maiindin, I.C.S., Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

56. The Hon^ble Nawab Khwaja Salimullah Bahadur, C.S.I., of Dacca. 

57. The Hon^ble Maharaja Girija Nath Roy Bahadur of Dinajpur. 

58. Robert H. Henderson, Esq. 

59. The Hon^ble Rai Dulal Chandra Deb, Bahadur. 

60. The Hon^ble Rai Sita Nath Rai, Bahadur. 

61. Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhuri. 

62. The lionble Khwaja Muhammad Asghar, Member of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. 

68. The Hon'ble Mr. V. Woods, Agent, Assam-Bengal Railway. 

64. The Hon’ble Mr. W. Teunon, I.C.S., OfBciating Legal Remembrancer. 

65. The Hon’^ble Mr. W. T. Catheart. 

66. Dinajpur Municipality. 

67. Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
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'68. J. E. Webster, Esq., I.C,S,, Judicial Secretary to Government, 

69. L. O. Clarke, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Myinensingh. _ 

70. H. LeMesurier, Esq., C.I.E., Commissioner of Dacca Division, 

71. R. B. Hngbes-Bnller, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Bakarganj. . 

7a, B. C. Allen, EBq.> I.C.S,, Collector of Dacca. , , , . 

' 73 . J* Donald, Esq., I.C.S., Collector, Earidpur. . 

74. Babu Snresb Chandra Singba, Sub-Divisional Officer of Munsbigan]. 

75. Faridpur Municipality, . 

76. Bar Library, Dacca. , 

m 

77. Maulvi Hemayet-ud“din Ahmed, Pleader, Barisal. 

78. Bai Jogendra Kishore Rai Chaudhry, Bahadur. 

79. Babu Jagat Kishore Acharjee Chaudhiy, Zamindar, Muktagacha. 

80. Babu Anath Bandhu Guha, B.L. . . . 

81. Bai Parvati Sankar Chaudhury of Teesta, District Dacca. 

8^. Maulvi Muhammad Ismail, B.L., Mymensingh. 

88. Bar Library, Sylhet. 

XXIV. Letter from tlie Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner, Central. Prov- 

inces, no. dated the 18th June 1908, and enclosures 
namely; — 

I. Note by the Chief Commissioner on the Government of India proposals regardiogthe 
Legislative and Advisory Councils. 

■2. Anjuman Islamia, Jubbulpore. • 

8. M. W. Fos-Strangways, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner, Jubbulpore Division, 

4. H. A. Crump, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner, Nerbudda Division. 

5. Aniuman-i-Hami-e-Islam, Nagpur. 

6. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, B,A., LL.B., Advocate, Amraoti, 

'7. MalguzaviSabha, Jubbulpore. 

8. B. Robertson, Esq., CJ.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Berar. 

9. F. A. T, Phillips, Esq., I.C.S., Commissioner, Chattisgarh Division, 

10. J. Walker, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S,, Offg. Commissioner, Nagpur Division. 

II. A. B. Napier, Esq., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur. 

XXV. Letter from the Honorary Secretaries, Mahajana Sabha, Madras, 

dated 26th February 1908. 

XXVI. Memorandum by the All-India Muslim League, dated Aligarh, 

the March 1908. 

XXVII, Letter from Colonel Abdul Majid Khan, Honorary General 
Secretary, All-India Hajput Conference, dated Patiala, the 
15th May 1908. 

XXVIII. Pesolutions passed at the second United Provinces Conference 
held afc Lucknow on the 2ad March 1908. 

XXIX-. Letter from R. G. Dutt, Esq., O.I.E., Member of the Decentrali- 
zation Commission, dated the 11th and 26fch Alaroh 1908, 
and annexure. 

XXX. Memorandum by the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale, O.I.E. 
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To His Excellency the Eight Honourable the Governor-G-eneral of 
India in Council. 


Proposals for comtUn^ 
tional reform. 


My Lord, 

I have to acknowledge the important 
Despatch of the Isi October 1908, in wbicli I liad 
submitted for approval and decision a group of 
constitutional reforms, framed by Your Excellency 
in Council in pursuance of a policy initiated more 
than two years ago. Your proposals, in tbeir 
present shape, are the outcome of a tentative 
project placed in August last year in the hands of 
Local Governments in India, with instructions to 
consult important bodies and individuals repre- 
sentative of various classes of the community, before 
putting their own conclusions before the Govern- 
ment of India. Those instructions, as you are very 
evidently justified in assuring me, were carried 
out with great care and thoroughness. After 
examining, moreover, the enormous mass of 
material gathered together in a prolonged operation 
I gladly recognise the admirable industry, patience, 
thought, and candour, with which that material 
has been sifted by your Government, and worked 
out into practical proposals, liberal in their spirit 
and comprehensive in their scope. I have taken 
all the pains demanded by their importance to 
secure special consideration of them in Council. 
It is a sincere satisfaction to me to find myself 
able to accept the substantial part of Your Excel- 
lency’s scheme, with such modifications as would 
naturally occur to different minds, in handling 
problems of remarkable difficulty in themselves, 
and reasonably open to wide variety of solution. 

2. The original proposal of an Imperial Advisory 
Council was based on the interesting and attractive 
idea of associating Euling Chiefs and Territorial 
Magnates of British India, in guardianship of 
common and imperial interests, and as a means of 
promoting more intimate relations among com- 
ponent parts of the Indian Empire. The general 
opinion of those whose assent and co-operation 
would be indispensable has proved adverse, and 


Your Excellency in Oouncil now considers that tlie 
project should for the iiresenfc not be proceeded 
with. 

3, You still favour an Imperial Ooimcil com- 
posed only of Euling Chiefs. Lord Lytton made 
an experiment in this direction, but it remained 
without successful result. Lord Ourzon afterwards 
proposed to create a Council composed exclusively 
of Princes contributing Imperial Service troops, 
and deliberating on that subject exclusively. 
Opinion pronoiineed this also likely to be unfruitful 
and ineffectual in practice. Your Excellency’s 
project is unrrowei* than the first of these turn expe- 
dients, and wider than the second. I confess that, 
while entirely appreciating and sympathising with 
your object, 1 judge the |)ractical difficulties in the 
w'ay of such a Council assembling under satisfactory 
conditions, to be considerable,— expense, precedence, 
bousing, for instance, even if there were no others. 
Yet if not definitely constituted with a view to 
assembly, it could possess little or no reality. 
It would obviously be a mistake to push the 
project, unless it commands the clear assent and 
approval of those whose presence in the Oouncil 
■vi^ould be essential to its success, and the opinions 
expressed in the replies with which you have 
furnished me, lead me to doubt whether that con- 
dition can be secured. But in case Your Excellency 
still favours this proposal, which is in itseff 
attractive, I do not wish to express dissent at this 
stage, and if after consultation with the leading 
Chiefs you are able to devise a scheme that is at 
once acceptable to thorn and workable in practice, 
I am not inclined to yfiace any obstacle in the w^ay 
of a full and fair trial. And in any event the doubt 
I have expressed must not be taken as discouraging 
consultation with individual Chiefs, according to 
existing practice ; for nobody with any part to 
play in Indian Government, can doubt the manifold 
advantages of still further developing not only 
amicable, but confidential relations of this kind, 
with the loyal rulers in Indian States, possessed as 
they are of such peculiar authority and experience. 

4. Kext, I agree with Yonr Excellency in the 
judgment that the question of a Council of Notables 
for British India only should not be entortaiaed. I 
am inclined furthermore, for my ow^n part, to 
doubt whether the creation of Provincial Advisory 
Councils is likely to prove an experiment of any 
marked actual value. The origin of the demand 
for bodies of that character, whatever the strength 
of such a demand amounts to, is undoubtedly ; the 
desire for greater facilities in discussion of public 
measures. Your Excellency indicates what strikes 
me as pointing in a more hopeful direction, in 
the proposition that this claim for increased 
facilities of discussion should be met rather 
“by extending . the powers of the existing 
“Legislative Councils than by setting up large 
“ rival Councils which must to some extent conflict 
“ with them.” Large or small, such rivabry would 


be almost certain to spriug iipj and, from the first, 
the new species of Council would be suspected as- 
designed to be a cliedk upon the old. As in 
the case of Ruling Chiefs, or of Notables in British 
India, so here too informal consultation with the" 
leading men of a loealitj would have most, or all,^ 
of the advantages of an Advisory Council, without 
the many obvious disadvantages of duplicating 
political machinery. ' 

6. Brom these proposals I pass to what is^ 
and what you declare to he, the pith and 
substance of the despatch under reply. “ The 
“ enlargement of the Legislative Councils ” you say, 
and the extension of their functions to the 
“discussion ol administrative questions, are the 
“ widest, most deep-reaching, and most substantial 
^‘ features of the scheme which we now put for- 
“ ward.’- This perfectly correct description evokes 
dnd justifies the close scrutiny to which tlseso 
features have been subjected in my Council, and I 
am glad to believe that the result reveals few 
elements of material difference. 

6. Your Government have now felt hound to 
deal first with the Imperial Legislative Council, and 
from that to work downwards to the Councils in 
provinces. I gather, however, from your despatch 
of the 2 1st March 1907, that you would. at that 
time have preferred, as Lord Lansdowne had done 
in 1892, to build up the higher fabric on the 
foundation of the provincial Councils. In your 
circular letter of the 24tli August 1907 you observed 
that “ the most logical and convenient mode of 
“ dealing with the question would have been first 
“ to discuss and settle the composition, the elec- 
“ torates, and the powers of the provincial Legis- 
“ lative Councils, and then to build up, on the 
“ basis of these materials, a revised constitution 
“ for the Imperial Council,” In the absence of 
proposals from Local Government and Administra- 
tions, you were precluded from adopting this 
course ; and, therefore, yon set tentatively before 
them the line on which, first, the Legislative 
Council of the Governor-General, and thereafter 
those of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, might 
.be constituted. 

7. In your present letter you have followed 
the same order. But witli the full materials before 
me, such as are now supplied by local opinions, 
it appears to be both more convenient and, as 
you said, more logical, to begin, with the Provincial 

“ Councils, and after wards to consider the constitution 
of the Legislative Council of the Governor-General 

8. The first question that arises touches the 
principle of representation. This is fully discussed 
in. paragraphs 18 to 20, 26 to 31, and 3di of your 
letter. Citing previous discussions of the subject, 
and referring to the precedent of the measures 
faken to give effect to the Statute of 1892, you 


adhere to the opinion that in the circumstances of 
India “ representation hy classes and interests is 
the only practicable method of embodying the 
“ elective principle in tlie constitution of the Indian 
“Legislative Councils” (paragraph 18). You 
justly observe that “the principle to he borne 
“ in mind is that election by the wishes ot the 
“ people is the ultimate object to be secured, 
“ whatever may be the actual machinery adopted 
“for giving effect to it ” (paragraph 29). You 
consider that for certain limited interests (the 
Corporations of Presidency towns, Universities, 
Chambers of Commerce, Planting Communities, 
and the like) limited electorates must exist as 
at present ; and you foresee no serious obstacle 
in carrying out arrangements for that purpose. 
Difficulties come into view, when you go beyond 
these limited electorates, and have to deal 
with large and widespread interests or communi- 
ties, such as the land- holding and professional 
classes ; or with important minorities, such as 
Muhammadans in most provinces in India, and 
Sikhs in the Punjab. You dwell upon the great 
variety of conditions in the various provinces of 
the Indian Empire, and the impossibility of 
applying any uniform system throughout ; and 
your conclusion generally appears to he that class 
electorates should be framed where this is practi- 
cable and likely to lead to good results, and in 
their failure or defect it will be necessary to have 
recourse to nomination. 

9. With the general principles advanced by Your 
Excellency in this chapter of our discussion, I 
am in entire accord. I agree that, to some extent, 
class representation must be maintained in the 
limited electoiates to which you refer; and here, 
as you point out, no serious obstacle is to be 
anticipated. I agree, also, that the Legislative 
Council should reflect the leading elements of the 
population at large, and that no system of repre- 
sentation would he satisfactory, if it did not provide 
for the pres{'nce in the Councils of sufficient repre- 
sentatives of communities so important as are the 
Muhammadans and the landed classes. But in 
examining your plans for obtaining their re- 
presentation, I am struck with the difficulty of 
securing s'ltisfactory electoral bodies under them, 
and, with the extent to which, as you expect, 
nomination will be demanded to supply the de- 
ilciencies of election. The same awkwardness and 
perplexity appear in obtaining satisfactory repre- 
sentation of the Indian commercial classes, where, 
as is found generally throughout India with very 
few exceptions, they have not established Asso- 
ciations or Chambers to represent their interests. 

10. The case of landholders is discussed in para- 
graphs 27 to 29 of your letter, with immediate 
reference to the Imperial Legi.slative Council, and 
the situation is just the same — if separate represen- 
tation is to he secured — for local Councils. Ygu 
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‘‘ find it impossible to naalie any definite j)roposal 
whicli wonld admit of genera^^ appliention '' (para» 
27) ; you see difficulties in devising a con- 
stituency that should consist only of landholders 
deriving a certain income from land (para. 28) ; 
and you point out with much force the objections 
to election by voluntary associations. In these 
observations I agree, and especially in your remark 
that the recognition of associations as electoral 
agencies should be regarded as a provisional 
arrangement, to he maintained only until some 
regular electorate can be formed. 

11. The same difficulties, as you observe in para- 
graph 30, encounter the proposal to have a special 
electorate for Muhammadans. In some provinces, 
as in Bombay, the JiJuhammadans are so scattered, 
that common organisation for electoral purposes is 
thought impracticable. In other provinces it is 
proposed to found a scheme partly on a property 
qualification and partly on literary attainments. In 
others, again, it is suggested that recourse might be 
had to voluntary associations. One difficulty in 
regard to Muhammadans is not mentioned in your 
letter ; for the provision in any province of a special 
electorate giving them a definite proportion of the 
seats on the Councils might involve the refusal to 
them in that province of a right to vote in the 
territorial electorates of which rural and Municipal 
Boards will afford the basis. If that were not done, 
they would evidently have a double vote, and this 
would probably be resented by other classes of the 
population. 

12. Without rejecting the various expedients 
suggested by Your Excellency for adoption, in order 
to secure the adequate* representation of these 
important classes on the Councils, I suggest for your 
consideration that the object in view might be better 
secured, at any rate in the more advanced provinces 
in India, by a modification of the system of a 
popular electorate, founded upon the principle of 
electoral colleges. The use of this method is not in 
itself novel; it already exists in the groups of 
Bistrict Boards and of Municipalities which, in 
several provinces, return members to the Provincial 
Councils. The election is not committed to the 
Boards or Municipalities directly; these bodies 
choose electors, wffio then proceed to elect the 
representative of the group. I will briefly describe 
the scheme that at present commends itself to me, 
and in order to malce the method of working clear, 
I will assume hypothetical figures for a given 
province. Let it be supposed that the total popu- 
lation of the Province is 20 millions, of whom 
16 millions are Hindus and 6 millions Muhamma- 
dans, and the number of members to be elected 12. 
Then, since the Hindus are to Muhammadans as 
three to one, nine Hindus should he elected to three 
Muhammadans. In order to obtain these members, 
divide the Province into three electoral areas, in 
each of which three Hindus and one Muhammadan 


arc to ])G retampcl. Then, in each, of these areas, 
constitute an electoral college, causisting of, let us 
say, a hundred members. In order to preserve the 
proportion between the two religions, 15 of these 
should be Hindus and 26 Muhammadans, This 
electoral college should be obtained by calling 
upon the various ehetorates, which might be 
(a^) substantial landowners paying not less than a 
fixed amount of land revenue; (&) the momhers 
of rural or suh* divisional Boards ; (<?) the mem- 
bers of District Boards; and {d) tlie members 
of municipal corporations, to return to it such 
candidates as they desired, a definite number being 
allotted to each electorate. Out of those offering 
themselves and obtaining votes, the 15 Hindus who 
obtained the majority of votes should be declared 
members of tlio College, and the 25 Musalmans 
wbo obtained the majority should similarly be 
declared elected. If tlie Musalmans returned did 
not provide 25 members for the Electoral College, 
the deficiency would be made good by nomination. 
Having thus obtained an Electoral College con- 
taining 75 liindus and 25 Musalmans, that body 
would be called upon to elect three representatives 
for the Hindus and one for the Muhammadans; 
each mombor of the College would have only one 
vote, and could vote for only one candidate. In 
this way it is evident that it would he in the power 
of each section of the population to return a mem- 
ber in the proportion corresponding to its own 
proportion to the total population. 

In the same way the desired proportion 
could be obtained of any representatives of any 
particular interest, as, for instance, of landowners. 
All that is nece.ssary would be to constitute the 
electoral college in such a way that the number of 
electors representing the land-owning interest 
should bear to tlie total number the same 
proportion as the members of Council repre- 
senting that interest to be elected bear to the 
total number to be elected. 

13. In this manner minorities would be 
protected against exclusion by majorities, and 
all large and important sections of the popu- 
lation would have the o})portunity of returning 
members in proportion to their ratio to the 
total population. Their choice could in that event 
be exercised in the best possible way, that, namely, 
of popular election, instead of requiring Govern- 
ment to supply deficiencies by the dubious method 
of nomination. 

14i. I do not wish definitely to proscribe sueb a 
scheme for adoption whether locally or universally, 
but I commend it to your consideration. It appears 
to offer an expedient by which the objections 
against a system of nomination may be avoided, 
and it would work through a choice freely exercised 
by the electorate at largo, instead of by artificial 
electorates specially constituted for the purpose. 
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No doubt, it removes the primary voter by more 
than one stage from the ultimate choice ; and it 
does not profess to be simple. I can only say that 
it is quite as simple as any scheme for representation 
of minorities can ever be. The system of a single 
vote, ^^hich is an essential part of it, is said 
to work satisfactorily in places where it is already 
in existence, and it is easy of apprehension by the 
electors. It would have several great advantages. 
It would bring tlie classes specially concerned 
within the popular electorate, and so meet the 
criticisms of tlie Hindus, to which you refer in 
paragraph 80 ; second, it establishes a princijde 
tiiat would be an answer to fuitlier claims for 
representation by special classes or associations ; 
tliird, it would ensure the persons chosen being 
actually drawn froixi the locality that the electoral 
college represents : fourth, it would provide a 
healthy stimulus to interest in local self-government 
by linking up local bodies (Bural and Municipal 
Boards) more closely with the Provincial Legislative 
Oouncils. To this end it might be provided that 
the candidate for election to the Provinoial Council 
must himself have taken part in local adminis- 
tration. 

15. Tho due representation of the Indian 
mercantile community, on which you touch in 
paragraph 31 of your letter, might be included in 
the scheme, if the commei’oial classes fail to 
organise themselves, as you suggest that tliey may 
arrange to do, in associations similar to the European 
Chamber of Commerce. 

16. To meet possible objections founded on the 
difficulty of bringing together electoral colleges to 
vote in one place, I may add that tliis is not 
contemplated in the scheme. You refer, at tho 
close of paragraph 28, to the success of the Calcutta 
University in organising the election of Yellows by 
a large number of graduates scattered all over India. 
The votes of the electors in each college could, I 
imagine, be collected in tlie same manner without 
requiring them to assemble at a common centre. 

17. Prom the electoral structure, I now turn to 
the official element in tho constitution of jJ^rovincial 
Legislative Oouncils, dealt with in paragraphs 33 
to 66 of your letter. I hrst observe that in all of 
them you provide for a bare official majority, but you 
contemplate that in ordinary circumstances only 
the number of oflicial members necessary for the 
transaction of business shall be sunrnioLcd to 
attend. Tho first question, therefore, is the neces* 
sity of maintaining in these Oouncils tho majority 
of ofiicials. 

18. We have before us, to begin with, the 
leading fact that in the important TroYiiice of 
Bombay there is in the Council, as at present 
composed, no official majority, and that tlie 
Bombay Government, even in the smaller of its 


altornativG schemes presented to Your Excel- 
lency in Ooimcil, is willing to dispense with such 
ii majority. Considering the character of the 
legislation ordinarily coming before a Provincial 
Council, is it not possible, with due representation 
given to the various classes and interests in the 
community, to do without a majority of officials ? 
After careful consideration, I have come to the 
conclusion that in Provincial Councils such a 
majority may be dispensed with, provided that a 
substantial official majority is permanently main- 
tained in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

19. I do not conceal from myself the risks in 
such an arrangement. The non-official majority 
may press legislation of a character disapproved by 
the executive Government. This should be met by 
the exercise of the power to withhold assent, 
possessed by the head of the Governmeut. Then, 
although the Local Legislature is vested with power 
to make laws for the peace and good government 
of the territories constituting the province, still the 
range of subjects is considerably narrowed by the 
statutory exclusions now in force. Thus, for 
example, the Local Legislature may not, without 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General, make 
or take into consideration any law — 

affecting the public debt of India, or the 
customs duties, or any other tax or duty for 
the time being in force, and imposed by the 
authority of the Governor- General in Council 
for the general purposes of the government of 
India; or 

regulating currency or postal or telegraph 
business ; or 

altering in any way the Indian Penal Code ; or 
affecting religion or religious rites or usages ; 

or 

affecting the discipline or maintenance of naval 
or military forces ; or 

dealing with patents or copyright, or the rela- 
tions of the Government with foreign princes 
or States, 

It is difficult to see how any measure of such 
urgency, that delay might work serious mischief, 
can come before a Provincial Ooimcil ; for mere 
opposition to a useful and beneficial project would 
not come within this description. On the other 
hand, and perhaps more often, there may he 
opposition on the part of the non- official mem- 
bers to legislation that the Government desires. 
With a Council, however, representing diver- 
gent interests, and realising together with its 
increased powers, its greater responsibility, a 
combination of all the non-official members to 
resist a measure proposed by the Government 
would be unlikely, and some non-officials at least 
would probably cast their votes on the side of the 
Government. If, however, a combination of all 
the non- official members against the Government 
were to oecnr, that might be a very good reason for 
thinking that the proposed measure was really 
open to objection, and should not be proceeded with. 


20. Your Excellency will recall, since you came 
into the authority of Governor-General, an Act pro- 
posed by a Local Government which a representative 
Legislative Council would almost certainly have 
rejected. Tour Excellency’s action in withholding 
assent from the Act shows that, in your judgment, 
it would have been an advantage if the Local 
Government had been induced by a hostile' vote to 
reconsider their Bill. If, in spite of such hostile 
vote the comparatively rare case should arise where 
immediate legislation were still thought absolutely 
necessary, then the Constitution as it at present 
stands provides an adequate remedy. The Governor- 
General in Council to-day possesses a concurrent 
power to legislate for any province, and though I 
strongly favour a policy that would leave to each 
Local IfOgislature the duty of providing for its own 
requirements, still I recognize in this power an 
ample safeguard, should under exceptional circum- 
stances a real demand for its exercise arise. 

21. This decision will make it necessary to 
modify to some extent the constitution of the 
several Brovincial Councils proposed by you, and 
will enable you to secure a wider representation. 
Subject to consideration of these details (which will 
not involve the postponement of the proposed 
parliamentary legislation for the amendment of the 
Indian Councils Act, 1892, and for other purposes), 

I am ready to accept generally the proposals for 
numbers and the constitution of the Councils set 
forth in your letter. 

22. Your proposals in relation to the Imperial 
Legislative Council are necessarily entitled to the 
greatest weight. I am glad to find myself able to 
accept them practically in their entirety. While I 
desire to liberalize as far as possible the Provincial 
Councils, I recognise that it is an essential con- 
dition of this policy that the Imperial supremacy 
shall he in no degree compromised. I must 
therefore regard it as essential that Your Excel- 
lency’s Council in its legislative, as well as its 
executive, character should continue to be so consti- 
tuted, as to ensure its constant and uninterrupted 
power to fulfil the constitutional obligations that 
it owes, and must always owe, to His Majesty’s 
Government and to the Imperial Parliament. I see 
formidable drawbacks, that have certainly not 
escaped Your Excellency, to the expedient which 
you propose, and I cannot regard with favour the 
power of calling into play an official majority, while 
seeming to dispense with it. I am nnable to per- 
suade myself that to import a number of gentlemen, 
to vote down something upon which they may or 
may not have heard the arguments, will prove 
satisfactory. To secure the required relations I 
am convinced that a permanent official majority 
in the Imperial Legislative Council is absolutely 
necessary, and this must outweigh the grave dis- 
advant'^ges that induce us to dispense with it in the 
Provincial Legislatures. It need not be in any sense 
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an overwliolming majority, and this Your Excel* 
Umoy does not seek; but it must be substantial, 
as it is certainly desirable that the Governor- 
General sliouid be removed from the conflict of the 
division list, and tdiat the fate of any measure or 
resolution should not rest on his vote alone. 

23. I have already dealt in the earlier ]3ara- 
graplis of this Despatch witdi the elective principle, 
and it n ill be for Your Excellency to consider how 
far the popular electorate can be utilized for the 
return to your Legislative Council of landholders 
and Muhammadans. Some modifleation of the 
scheme suggested for the Provinces will, no 
doubt, bo noec'ssavy, and the electoral colleges 
would probably have to be on the basis of Province 
and not of Division, and the case of the Central 
Provinces wwild probably (in view of the dis- 
appearance of Advisory Councils) have to bo 
met by nomination until a Local Legislature is 
provided, 

24. I accept your proposals for securing the 
representation of Commerce both European and 
Indian. 

25. I also agree to your proposals as to nomina- 
tion, hut it will bo a matter for your consideration 
whether, to meet the requirement of a substantial 
official majority, the number of nominated officials 
should not be raised. 

26. Your plan for securing occasional representa- 
tion for the interest of minorities such as the Sikhs, 
the Parsis, the Indian Christians, the Buddhists, 
and the domiciled community, meets with my entire 
approval, and I am in complete sympathy with your 
intention sometimes to appoint one or two experts 
in connection wdth legislation pending before 
Council. 

27. I turn to the proposals contained in 
paragraphs 57-59 of your despatch, affording 
further facilities for debate. This subject, as Your 
Excellency remarks, was not dealt wdtli in tbe 
earlier correspondence out of which your present 
proposals arise ; but I am entirely in accord with 
Your Excellencsy’s Governmeut iu regarding it as of 
cardinal importance. 

28. The existing law, which conflnes discussion, 
except on the occasion of the annual financial state- 
ment, to legislafciA'o proposals actually before the 
Council imposes a restriction, that I am convinced 
is no longer either desirable or necessary. Tho 
plan of Your Excellency’s Government contemplates 
a wide relaxation of this restriction, and, in 
sanctioning it generally, I am confident that 
these increased facilities judiciously used will be 
IjrouQunced of the greatest advtintage, not only by 
Councils and tliose whom they represent, but also 
by Government, who will gain additional opportu- 


nities both of becoming acquainted with the drift of 
public opinion, and of explaining their own actions, 

29. Taking the proposals in detail, I agree that 
resolutions to be moved should take the form of 
recommendations to Groveniment, having only such 
force and effect as Government after consideration 
shall deem due to them. The introduction and 
discussion of resolutions should not extend to 
subjects removed from the cognisance of the Legis- 
lative Councils by Statute, and must obviously be 
subject to rules and restrictions. These, as Your 
Excellency observes, may best he laid down in the 
first place when the rules of business are drawn up, 
and developed thereafter as experience may show to 
he desirable. Meanwhile, I agree generally with the 
conditions suggested in paragrap)h 59 of your 
Despatch. I must, however, remark upon the 
first of the suggested conditions, that isolated 
incidents of administration, or personal questions, 
may be, and often are, at the same time matters of 
public and general importance. It would in my 
opinion be sufficient to lay down that resolutions 
must relate to matters of public and general 
importance, inasmuch as the President of the 
Council will have the power of deciding finally 
Whether any proposed resolution does or does not 
satisfy this condition. 

80. In respect of rules on the asking of ques- 
tions, I have come to the conclusion that, subject' 
to such restrictions as may be found requisite in 
practice, and to the existing general powers of the 
President, the asking of supplementary questions 
should be allowed. Without these, a system of for- 
mal questions met by formal replies must inevitably 
tend to become unreal and ineffective, and, in an 
assembly in which, under proper safeguards, free 
discussion and debate is permitted and encouraged, 
there can he no sufficient reason for prohibiting 
that method of eliciting information and expressing 
indirectly the opinions and wishes of the ques- 
tioners. 

31. Special importance attaches to rules "as to 
the discussion of the Imperial Budget, and I 
recognise with much satisfaction the liberality of 
the proposals that you have placed before me» 
The changes under this head constitute a notable 
step, in the direction of giving to the representatives 
of Indian opinion a part in the most important 
administrative operation of the political year. I 
approve the dates suggested for the promulgation 
of the financial statement, and for the beginning 
and ending of its discussion in Committee; and I 
anticipate valuable results from the knowledge which 
your Government will acquire, in these debates, 
of the views of those whom the proposed measures 
will chiefly and directly affect; and wffiich it will 
be able to utilise in shaping its final fl.nancial 
•proposals for the year. Generally, also, I approve 
the rules sketched in paragraph 61, for the regu- 
lation of discussions in Committee, and of the 
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moving of rcsolatioiis; and I concur in your 
opinion that the form of procedtire shonld he such 
as to show clearly that the power of execntiTe 
action resides exclusively in Government, who, 
while inviting the free expression of opinion in the 
form of resolutions, do not thereby forego any part 
of the power and responsibility which has been, and 
must continue to he, in their hands. 

32. Tour proposals for the discussion of the 
Provincial Budgets seem entirely sound. As in the 
case of the Imperial Budget, so with respect to the 
Provincial finances, I observe with satisfaction that 
provision is made for full and free discussion, and 
for the consideration by Government of the results 
of such discussion before the final proposals for the 
year are framed ; and I believe that, under the 
system suggested by you, the Local Governments 
will retain that ultimate control over the financial 
policy of their Provinces, without which not only 
the authority of the Government of India, but also 
that of the Secretary of State in Council and of 
Parliament, would inevitably disappear, 

33. Tour Excellency claims for your scheme 
as a whole, “ that it will really and effectively 

associate the people of India in the work, not 
** only of occasional legislation, hut of actual every- 
-day administration.” The claim is abundantly 
justified; yet the scheme is not, and hardly pretends 
to be, a complete representation of the entire body 
of changes and improvements in the existing 
system, that are evidently present to the minds of 
some of those whom your Government has 
consulted, and that, to the best of my judgment, 
are now demanded by the situation described 
in the opening words of the Despatch. It 
is evidently desirable, Tour Excellency will agree, 
to present our reformed constitutional system as a 
whole. Erom this point of view, it seems necessary 
to attempt without delay an effeictual advance in the 
direction of local self-government. The principles 
that should inspire and regulate measures with this 
aim, can hardly be laid down in sounder or clearer 
terms than in the Resolution published by the 
Government of India on the 18th May 18S2. Ido 
not know where to look for a better expression of 
the views that should govern onr policy under this 
important head, and I will venture to quote some 
passages in this memorable deliverance. Explaining 
the proposal for local self-government of that date, 
the Governmeut of India place themselves on ground 
which may well be our ground also. “ It is not 
primarily,” they say, “with a view to improve- 
“ iiient in administration that this measure is put 
“forward and supported. It is chiefly desirable 

as an instrument of political and popular 
“ education.” And again, “ there appears to be 
“ great force in the argument that, so long 
“ as the chief executive officers are, as a matter 
“ of course, Chairmeu of the Municipal and Dis- 
“trict Committees, there is little chance of 
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these committees affording anj effective training 
“to their members in the management of local 
“affairs, or of the non-offioial members taking 
“any real interest in local business. The non- 
“ official members must be 'led to feel that real power 
“ is placed in their hands, and that they have 
“real responsibilities to discharge.” This antici- 
pation has been to some extent warranted by 
experience. Punds have not existed for an efficient 
executive staff. The offi.cial element within the local 
bodies has been in many places predominant. Non - 
offi.cial members have not been induced, to such an 
extent as was hoped, to take real interest in local 
business, because their powers and their responsi- 
bilities were not real. If local self-government 
has so far been no marked success as a training 
ground, it is mainly for the reason that the 
constitution of the local bodies departed from 
what was affirmed in the Kesolution to be “ the 
true principle,” that “the control should be 
“ exercised from without rather than from within, 
“the Government should revise and check the 
“acts of local bodies, but not dictate them.” 

I make no doubt that the Government of India 
to-day will affirm, and actively shape their policy 
upon, the principle authoritatively set forth by their 
predecessors in 1882 : — 

“It would he hopeless to expect any real 
development of self-government if the local 
bodies were subject to check and interference 
in matters of detail ; and the respective powers 
of Government and of the various local bodies 
should tie clearly and distinctly defined by 
statute, so that there may be as little risk of 
friction and misunderstanding as possible. 
Within the limits to he laid down in each 
case, however, the Governor- General in 
Council is anxious that the fullest possible 
liberty of action should be given to local 
bodies.” 

Tour Excellency will recall that the Eesolution 
from which I have quoted, treats the Sub-division, 
Taluqa, or the Tahsil, as the smallest administra- 
tive unit. It is a question whether it would not 
be wise policy to go further. The village in India 
(generally) has been the fundamental and in- 
destructible unit of the social system, surviving 
the downfall of dynasty after dynasty. I desire 
Your Excellency in Council to consider the best 
way of carrying out a policy that would imake the 
village a starting point of public life. 

34. The encouragement of local self-government 
being an object of this high importance in the better 
organisation of our Indian system, it remains to he 
considered how far in each province it would he 
desirable to create a department for dealing exclu- 
sively with these local bodies, guiding and 
instructing them, and. correcting abuses, in a form 
analogous to the operations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in this country. That, however, is a 
detail, though a weighty one, in a question on 


appreciates, is Ij., 
in India, and all oyl 
and legislation either t\vx 
criticism of deliberative pc 
small. ^ : 

39. The suggestion for tlie et. 

Executive Councils for Lientenant»Go. 

Yonr Excellency is aware, is not new. a 
new problem or new solution, is, in tmtE, 
prisingly uncommon in the history of British rule 
in India, and of the political or administrative 
controversies connected with it. Indeed, without 
for an instant undervaluing the supreme necessity 
for caution and circumspection at every step and 
motion in Indian Government, it may he open to 
some question whether in some of these con- 
troversies before now, even an erroneous con- 
clusion would not have been better than no 
conclusion at all. The issue we are now con- 
sidering ’was much discussed in obedience to the 
orders of the Secretary of State in 1868, by men 
of the highest authority on Indian questions, and 
I do not conceive that after all the c<msideration 
given to the subject then and since, further coii- 
sulations could be expected to bring any new 
arguments of weight and substance into view. 

40. It has sometimes been argued that the 
creation of Executive Councils in the major pro* 
vinces would necessarily carry with it, as in Bombay 
and Madras, the appointment in each ‘ease of a 
Governor from home, , This would indeed be a 
“large departure from the present system of 
administration,” almost amoimfe’ng to the confusion 
and overthrow of that system, f-eposing as it does 
upon the presenoe at the head of^.Ue^ highest 
.administrative posts, of officers trained Vn’d ex^ 
perienced in the complex requirements and 
diversified duties of Indian government. I fake for 
granted, therefore, that the head of the Province 
will he, as now, a member of the Indian Civil 
Service appointed in such mode as the law 
prescribes. 

41. I propose, therefore, to ask for power to 
create Exeoutive Councils from time to time ns 
may be found expedient. In this connection 
we cannot ignore the necessity of securing 
I hat a constitutional change, deigned both to 
strengthen the authority and to lighten the labours 
of the head of the Province, shall not impair the 
prompt exercise of executive power. It will, 
therefore be necessary to consider most carefully 
what degree of authority over the members of his 
Council in case of dissent, should be vested in thei 
head of a Province in which an Executive Council 
may be called into being. It was recognised by 
Parliament more tiian a century ago that the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay should be 
vested with a discretionary power of over-ruling 
these Councils ‘‘ in cases of high importance, and 
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will 

ia€r in the provinces in which 
*jome to he associated with the 
executive, and I shall be glad if 
. savour me with your views upon its 
.xOn. Your Excellency will readily under- 
-.ad that the use of such a power, while not 
to be evaded in the special eases for which 
it is designed, is not intended for part of the 
ordinary mechanism of Government. Eather, in 
the lanpage of the historical despatch of 1834 , it is 
my belief that, “ in a punctual, constant, and even 
“fastidious adherence to your ordinary rules of 
“ practice, you will find the best security, not only 
“for the efficiency, and also for the despatch, of 
“your legislative proceedings.” 

I have the honour to he 
My Lojip, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) MORLEY OF BLAOKBUIiN. 
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